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COOPERATION  IN  MARYLAND  AND  THE  SOUTH. 


BY    DANIEL    R.    RANDALL,    PH.  D. 


The  field  which  I  have  chosen  to  explore  in  this  study  of 
•  cooperation  and  cooperative  methods,  differs  so  materially 
from  those  chosen  by  my  co-laborers  that  I  feel  it  necessary 
ta4jreface  this  paper  with  a  few  words  of  introduction. 

1  Industrial  life  in  the  Southern  states  is  unique  in  its 
newness,  claiming  an  existence  of  but  two  decades,  and  in 
consequence  is  lacking  in  industrial  experience.  Strikes, 
trades- unions,  and  cooperation  are  comparatively  new  ideas, 
new  issues,  which  the  Southern  laborer  finds  difficult  to 
grasp,  from  inexperience  and  a  failure  to  appreciate  their 
value  in  labor  economy.  Maryland  and  Texas  may  claim  to 
be  exceptions  to  the  above.  The  former  has  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  of  a  Northern  education,  industrially  speaking,  and 
the  latter,  from  its  cosmopolitan  origin,  claims  human  con- 
tributions with  human  experience  from  every  state  in  the 
IInioa,0  The  empire  state  of  the  South  should,  in  truth, 
because  of  this  dissimilarity  with  her  environment,  be 
treated  separately. 

The  South  lay  largely  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  socially  and 
industrially,  from  colonial  days  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  when  the  defense  of  political  beliefs  and  principles 
demanded  the  urgent  and  strenuous  exertion  of  every  citizen. 
The  lethargy,  hereditary  and  universal,  which  had  bur- 
dened the  Southern  citizen  from  his  birth,  was  in  an 
instant  thrown  aside,  and  his  noble  manhood  first  put 
to  the  test,  became  quickly  apparent.  The  war,  with  its 
accompanying  trials,  suffering  and  horrors,  was  now  his 
bitter  lot.      The   weakness   which   invariably   follows   the 
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struggle,  from  tired  muscles  and  exhausted  energy,  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  South  since  the  close  of  that  terrible 
conflict,  yet  the  years  of  peace  have  witnessed  returning 
strength  upheld  by  increasing  hope.  The  census  of  1860 
showed  a  population  in  the  South  of  8,000,000  freemen  and 
4,000,000  slaves.  The  following  ten  years  witnessed  a  com- 
plete upheaval  of  existing  conditions,  and,  the  slave  element 
disappearing,  the  census  of  1870  returned  14,000,000  free- 
men. 

There  is  a  mine  of  thought  and  study  in  these  figures. 
The  two  elements  of  industrial  society,  capital  and  labor, 
had  been  hitherto  united  in  the  person  of  the  slave,  a  chattel 
in  his  master's  hand.  Four  years  of  internecine  strife,  the 
loss  of  six  billions  in  money,  and  nine  hundred  thousand 
lives,  had  torn  these  elements  violently  asunder,  and  the 
New  South  was  born.  The  ''  irrepressible  conflict''  of  labor 
and  capital,  waged  in  the  Northern  states  since  the  days  of 
the  revolution,  now  first  appears  in  the  life  of  the  South. 
She  has  herself  experienced  a  revolution,  fought,  indeed, 
with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Her  wealth  has  been  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  the  chattel  become  an  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  Yet  testimony  proves  that  no  section  can  claim 
a  more  prosperous  laboring  population  than  the  South; 
none  are  in  fuller  sympathy  with  the  employing  and  land- 
owning class  than  these  quondam  chattels.  The  negro 
problem  is  seeking  its  own  solution  and  cannot  long  remain 
a  subject  for  economic  discussion  or  legislative  debate. 
''The  new  South  presents  a  perfect  democracy,  the  oligarchs 
leading  in  the  popular  riiovement; — a  social  system,  compact 
and  closely  knitted,  less  splendid  on  the  surf  ace  but  stronger 
at  the  core.  Euffians  have  maltreated  the  negro,  rascals 
misled  him,  philanthropists  established  a  bank  for  him,"^ 
yet  he  survives,  better  fitted  by  a  schooling  in  adversity  for 
the  duties  that  citizenship  imposes.  Law  and  arms  can 
enfranchise,  grant  liberty  and  equality,   but  to  conscience 

^ Grady  on  the  New  South. 
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and  common  sense  must  be  left  the  final  victory  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  over  ignorance,  depravity  and  supersti- 
tion. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  this  industrial  revolution 
of  the  South,  years  of  rapid  development,  yet  industrial 
society  there  is  still  in  its  youth,  and  many  years  more 
are  needed  before  she  can  claim  an  equal  maturity  with 
her  Northern  sisters. 

The  South  is  still  in  the  agricultural  stage  of  society, 
though  evolution  toward  the  commercial  is  most  marked. 
Georgia  and  Alabama  stand  out  as  prominent  examples  of 
this  development. 

The  marked  absence  of  the  many  causes  leading  to 
labor  combination  and  industrial  reform,  has  greatly  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  My  study  of  the 
subject  of  cooperation  has  consequently  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Texas,  where  industries 
have  developed  and  where  industrial  life  has  exhibited 
similar  characteristics  to  those  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
states. 

Pure  cooperation,  with  its  slight  taste  of  philanthropy, 
implying  a  division  of  net  profit  between  stockholders  and 
patrons  of  the  enterprise;  in  other  words,  the  Rochdale 
system,  has  rarely,  to  my  knowledge  been  practiced,  and 
rarely  attempted  in  Maryland  and  the  South,  except  among 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Many  cooperative  enterprises 
have  started  with  the  Eochdale  system  as  one  of  their  prin- 
ciples, but  a  lack  of  profit  or  of  resolution  has  destroyed 
their  good  intention.  Where  this  principle  is  not  adhered 
to  the  cooperative  method  becomes  identical  with  the  joint- 
stock  company.  About  thirty  productive  establishments, 
claiming  to  be  cooperative,  have  fallen  within  my  province, 
twenty  of  which  are  in  the  four  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Texas.  Some  of  these  exist  at  present 
only  in  the  minds  of  certain  enthusiasts  who  correspond 
with  labor  papers,  and  many  more  live  but  to  be  christened. 
I  have  taken  in  each  chapter  examples  of  living  industries 
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and  establishments  whose  permanency  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  cooperative 
enterprises  are  in  their  experimental  stage,  or  have  just 
passed  their  first  year  without  mishap,  I  have  been  often 
unable  to  gain  information  about  them  from  their  managers. 


I. 

Productive  Cooperation. 

Productive  cooperation  in  the  South  claims  an  age  of  but 
fifteen  years  and  the  state  of  Maryland  as  its  birthplace.  It 
had  its  incipiency  in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871,  when  the  organization  of  the 
Internationalists  had  many  votaries  in  the  South.  The 
great  social  agitation  of  the  period  went  forth  from 
Paris  as  a  center  as  do  the  ripples  in  water  from  a  central 
point  of  disturbance.  This  was  an  epoch  in  communistic 
enterprise  when  the  theories  of  Cabet  and  Saint-Simon 
were  being  put  to  practical  test  in  the  Western  states.  A 
free  society,  based  upon  cooperative  organization  of  produc- 
tion, was  the  ultimate  aim.  The  party  of  the  Interna- 
tionalists in  Maryland  determined  to  inaugurate  cooperative 
production  by  establishing  a  cooperative  shoe  factory  in 
Baltimore.  Under  the  management  of  Samuel  A.  Pierce, 
perhaps  their  most  active  member,  the  factory  started  in 
1871,  a  joint-stock  company  with  one  hundred  members. 
Profits  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  capital  and  labor, 
stockholder  and  employe.  The  enterprise  had  a  lingering 
existence  of  three  years  and  then  failed  through  treachery 
among  the  stockholders  in  disposing  of  their  shares.  Com- 
petition, too,  with  machine-made  goods  was  found  to  be 
ruinous,  but  Pierce  and  a  few  others  remained  undaunted. 

A  year  or  more  after  the  failure  of  the  first,  a  second 
shoe  factory  was  started  in  humble  fashion  with  six  mem- 
bers, and  these  all  practical  workers  in  the  enterprise.  The 
capital  was  small,  entirely  owned  by  the  workers.  Enterprise 
number  two  lasted  but  one  year,  when  five  members  sold 
out  to  the  sixth,  and  the  first  stage  in  productive  coopera- 
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tion  was  passed.  For  several  years  cooperative  enterprise 
lay  dormant,  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  early  attempts. 
But  it  again  revived  in  1884,  when  a  cooperative  bakery 
was  established  in  Baltimore.  A  company  was  formed  and 
stock  issued,  two  hundred  shares  at  five  dollars.  With  the 
$300  of  paid  capital  the  company  purchased  the  good  will 
and  fixtures  of  an  unsuccessful  baker  on  Cross  street,  and 
with  the  patronage  of  the  laboT  organizations,  with  their 
membership  of  fourteen  thousand  promised,  the  cooperative 
bakery  opened  September  15,  1884.  A  year's  trial  was 
enough  to  convince  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  forty 
members  that  a  little  shop  employing  but  three  men  and  no 
machinery  was  powerless  before  the  large  steam  bakeries  of 
the  city.  The  promised  patronage  of  the  toiling  masses 
went  for  naught,  and  the  patrons  of  the  former  bakery  with- 
drew, styling  the  new  enterprise  a  humbug.  The  shop  was 
resold  to  its  former  owner,  and,  save  a  recollection  of  money 
lost,  nothing  remained  of  this  enterprise.  But  it  had  sown 
good  seed,  and  the  year  1886  witnessed  a  revival  of  the 
same  idea.  A  cooperative  bakery  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  stockholders  has  been  started,  and,  though  at  present 
in  the  toils,  it  is  hoped  that  the  patronage  of  the  workingmen 
will  place  it  on  a  good  footing.  The  year  1884  was  marked 
by  a  general  revival  throughout  the  land  in  cooperative 
methods,  stimulated  by  the  power  and  activity  of  the  labor 
organizations,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

By  this  order  the  Kentucky  Railroad  Tobacco  Company, 
at  Covington,  was  incorporated  September  1,  1884.  The 
capital  of  this  enterprise  now  amounts  to  $20,000,  divided 
into  2,000  shares,  which  are  held  only  by  the  employes  of 
the  factory.  The  stock  is  of  two  classes,  capital  stock  and 
wage-producing  stock,  each  receiving  equally  of  the  dividends 
issued  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company.  By  the  laws 
of  the  company  the  employes  are  paid  weekly  wages  in  cash 
equal  to  that  received  by  laborers  in  neighboring  factories. 
Wages  are  considered  six  per  cent,  upon  wage-producing 
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stock  of  employes,   and  capital   stock  also  receives  its  six 
per  cent,  interest. 

The  number  of  employes  and  stockholders  now  amounts 
to  thirty-five,  and  their  annual  production  is  estimated  at 
about  $150,000.  Every  worker  in  the  factory  is  required  to 
be  a  Knight  of  Labor,  yet  in  spite  of  this  a  rival  cooperative 
tobacco. company  seems  to  have  obtained  the  exclusive  recog- 
nition of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
This  is  the  National  Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Tobacco 
Company,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  incorporated  January  1,  1886, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000.  It  has  many  laws  like 
those  of  the  last  mentioned  company  without  its  novel  and 
perhaps  misunderstood  system  of  profit-sharing.  The  stock 
is  exclusively  held  by  Knights  of  Labor  or  their  assemblies, 
no  assembly  or  individual  being  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
fifty  shares  or  $125  worth,  and  no  shareholder  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  vote.  The  cooperative  principle  of  this  com- 
pany may  be  gathered  from  section  25  of  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations: "The  net  profits  of  all  business  carried  on  by  this 
company,  after  paying  for  or  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
management,  interest  on  loan-capital,  and  paying  eight 
per  cent,  on  paid-up  shares  of  capital,  shall  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  viz.:  One  to  labor,  one  to  capital,  and  one 
to  the  cooperative  fund  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.''  The  com- 
pany may  also  create  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  contingent 
expenses  and  losses.  The  business  of  the  company  must 
be  deemed  highly  satisfactory,  though  the  showing  for  the 
ten  months  ending  January  1,  was  not  as  favorable  as  for  the 
first  three  or  six  months  of  the  enterprise.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  apathy  of  members  and  their  patrons  toward 
the  concern  after  the  excitement  of  the  start  had  subsided, 
and  the  causes  which  compelled  its  formation  were  forgot- 
ten. The  sales  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  about  $7,C00, 
and,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  the  stockholders 
realized  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-in  stock, 
amounting  now  to  $3,660.  Prospects  are  improving,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  present  will  be  a  fortunate 
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.  year.  The  disposition  among  the  working  classes  to  start 
cooperative  business  is  marked,  but  the  indisposition  to 
maintain  them  after  a  beginning  has  been  affected  is  also  as 
clearly  marked. 

Productive  cooperation  had  one  of  its  most  hopeful  ex- 
amples in  the  glass  manufacturing  company,  started  at 
Baltimore  in  1885.  It  originated  in  a  general  strike  of 
blowers  in  the  glass-works  of  the  city.  The  strike,  as  a 
whole,  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  few  among  the  employes  de- 
termined to  stick  to  their  principles  and  start  a  rival  factory 
rather  than  return  under  the  old  conditions.  A  piece  of 
land  was  given  them  by  a  friend  at  Mt.  Winans,  a  station 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohic  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from 
the  city  limits.  Here  the  glass-works  were  constructed. 
Capital  stock  was  issued  at  first  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 
at  one  hundred  dollars  a  share,  but  finding  this  too  small, 
it  was  later  increased  to  $25,000  and  again  to  $10,000. 

Of  this  but  $18,000  has  been  actually  paid  in,  and  is 
largely  owned  by  the  directors,  though  some  little  by  the  other 
employes.  The  management  was  very  democratic,  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  twenty-three,  all  of  them  skilled 
workmen,  out  of  which  a  president,  treasurer  and  secretary- 
agent  were  chosen  yearly.  Ko  shareholder  could  own  more 
than  five  shares,  though  some  of  the  stock  had  been  disposed 
of  before  this  became  a  law.  The  works  can  employ  one 
hundred  men  and  boys  when  worked  at  their  greatest 
capacity,  and  produce  five  hundred  gross  of  bottles  a  week. 
Nominally  this  enterprise  was  founded  and  managed 
upon  the  Rochdale  principle.  The  secretary  wrote:  "We 
have  started  the  works  in  such  manner  as  we  claim  none 
others  have  done  in  the  history  of  these  United  States,  our 
great  impulse  being  to  resist  the  iron  despotism  of  capi- 
talists.^' 

The  philanthropic  and  harmonious  feeling  in  which  the 
enterprise  was  undertaken  may  be  readily  seen  in  this  article 
of  their  laws.  ''The  profits  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Six  per  cent,  interest  is  to  be  paid  upon 
the  capital  stock,  and  the  balance  subdivided,  viz. :  Five  per 
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cent,  toward  a  contingent  fund  until  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  has  thus  accumulated;  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
to  be.  donated  for  educational  purposes  and  the  renting  of 
a  hall  in  which,  by  classes  and  lectures,  the  laborers  are  to 
be  improved,  and  the  surplus  to  be  divided  as  a  bonus  to 
consumers  and  non-stockholding  employes." 

The  Cooperative  Glass  Company  is  now  considerably  in 
debt,  owing  to  changes  in  their  plant,  and  the  works  have 
not  been  in  active  operation  for  a  year.  No  dividends  have, 
as  yet,  been  declared,  and  likely  will  not  be  for  several  years. 
The  long  protracted  and  frequent  strikes  among  glass- 
blowers  during  the  past  two  years  had  tended  greatly  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  this  workingmen's  enterprise,  in 
which  the  matters  of  apprentices  and  union  rates  did  not. 
enter. 

I  have  deferred  until  the  last  a  description  of  perhaps  the 
most  flourishing  enterprise  in  the  South  worked  upon  coop- 
erative principles,  though  perhaps  the  youngest.  This  is 
the  Furniture  Workers'  Cooperative  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore.  Like  the  majority  of  cooperative 
attempts  in  the  South  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  yet  has 
attained  already  such  success  that  permanency  seems 
secured.  The  eight-hour  movement,  which  was  to  have^ 
taken  effect  May  1st,  1886,  found  among  its  advocates  in 
Baltimore  over  three  hundred  joiners.  For  four  weeks  after 
the  strike  the  proprietors  of  mills  and  furniture  factories 
withstood  the  movement  by  closing  their  shops,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  oiiered  to  take  back  those  who  would  return 
under  the  old  ten-hour  system.  A  majority  accepted  the 
terms  immediately,  others  held  off  until  their  ready  money 
was  exhausted  and  then  succumbed,  so  that  two  months 
after  the  movement  was  inaugurated  but  twenty-five  stood 
by  the  eight-hour  demand. 

These  had  been  black-listed  by  their  employers  and  were 

unable  to  obtain  work  in  the  city.     This  little  body  had  not 

been  idle  meanwhile,  but  obtained  from  eighty-five  of  their 

brother  joiners  subscriptions  amounting  to  $1,800  before 
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July  1st,  a  capital  for  tlie  new  cooperative  enterprise^ 
Machinery  had  to  be  purchased,  buildings  rented,  and  work 
well  in  progress  before  they  could  expect  credit  from  firms 
or  individuals.  Many  obstacles  vrere  in  their  path,  and, 
added  to  all,  the  atten^pt  of  their  former  employers  to  hurt 
their  business  and  reputation.  This  was  seen  in  several 
instances.  An  agreement  was  made  and  signed  with  a  large 
company  to  furnish  the  necessary  mafchinery  for  the  factory. 
After  several  unexplained  delays  the  machine  company 
finally  repudiated  its  contract  upon  the  untenable  ground 
that  the  capital  of  the  new  enterprise  was  too  small  for  them 
to  succeed  in  business.  Later  investigation  proved  conclu- 
sively that  their  old  employers  were  the  direct  cause  of  this 
breach  of  contract.  Nothing  daunted,  the  men  purchased 
necessary  machinery  on  favorable  conditions  from  Clark- 
son  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  and  a  building,  once  used  as 
a  furniture  factory,  was  refitted  with  improvements.  Their 
old  antagonists  were  again  on  their  track,  threatening  to 
boycott  those  who  furnished  lumber  and  supplies,  believing 
in  the  old-time  remedy  of  suffocation  in  infancy  rather  than 
the  doubtful  rivalry  of  riper  years.  Work  began  at  No.  1 
Granby  street,  and  the  factory  became  crowded  with  finished 
ware.  Two  houses  on  East  Baltimore  street  were  rented 
and  are  now  used  as  ware  and  show-rooms.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1888,  the  company  occupied  new  and  larger  quar- 
ters on  Preston  and  President  streets.  The  factory  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  the  Granby  street  house,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  their  second  half-year  will  make  an  output  twice 
that  of  the  first  six  months.  The  force  of  workmen 
employed  at  the  start  was  twentj^-five,  fifteen  of  whom  were 
joiners,  but  the  business  of  the  association  has  so  rapidly 
increased  that  about  seventy-five  men  are  now  in  constant 
occupation.  The  manager  of  the  factory,  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  proved  an  unfortunate  choice,  but  neither 
treachery  within,  nor  conspiracy  from  without,  has  under- 
mined a  business  founded  upon  grit  and  energy.  On  the 
first   of  January  last  an  inventory  of  stock,   fixtures  and 
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debts  was  made,  and  revealed  to  these  unpretentious  toilers, 
who  could  lay  no  claims  to  business  ability,  a  state  of  affairs 
highly  encouraging.  Though  expecting  but  living  wages 
during  the  first  year  of  their  enterprise,  they  have,  in  truth, 
received  but  two-thirds  of  their  wages,  willing  to  endure  some 
privations  until  they  have  attained  their  aims.  These,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  cooperators,  are  two  in  number, 
first,  to  show  the  employers  of  labor  that  cooperation  among 
workers  can  succeed  and  friendly  relations  with  one  another 
be  maintained;  and  secondly,  that  machinery,  which  makes 
slaves  of  their  workmen,  must  become  the  slave  of  the  work- 
men. The  capital  of  the  association  is  $50,000,  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  share.  Shareholders  must  belong  to  the  Furniture 
Workers'  Trade  Union,  of  Baltimore,  or  to  their  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  can  hold  but  one  share  of  stock.  All 
the  employes  of  the  factory  are  required  to  be  shareholders, 
but  are  allowed  to  pay  for  their  stock  by  installments.  The 
management  of  the  association  is  in  the  hands  of  nine 
directors,  elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  out  of  this  body 
are  annually  chosen  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  All  of  these  officers,  except  the  vice-presi- 
dent, are  bonded  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  factory  started  August  1st  with  a  capital  of  C>1,800, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  $6,326.  The  cost-value 
of  the  machinery  is  $4,956,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  seen 
that  little  remained  to  pay  as  wages  until  a  good  credit  had 
been  established.  The  annual  statement,  rendered  in  July, 
1887,  showed  that,  after  meeting  all  liabilities,  the  company 
still  had  a  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars. 
The  sales  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $32,000.  The  sales 
at  present  average  $60,000,  which  will  be  increased  by  one- 
half  after  occupying  their  new  quarters. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  assets  on  the  first  of 
January  stood  as  follows  : 

Real  estate,  cost  value $25,000 

Machinery  and  fixtures 4,956 

Outstanding  accounts 4,000 

Merchandise  inventory 10,000 

$43,956 
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The  cooperators  are  zealous,  determined  men,  and  without 
doubt  can  make  their  business  a  successful  one,  though  the 
present  is  a  little  early  to  expect  great  results. 
\  The  Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Soap  Factory,  of  Rich- 
mond, is  an  enterprise,  according  to  report,  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  It  was  inaugurated  about  three  years  ago 
for  the  manufacture  of  Knights  of  Labor  soap,  and  has  had 
to  face  a  powerful  competition.  The  larger  manufacturers 
have  combined  to  drive  their  product  from  the  market. 
As  the  colored  people  use  a  great  amount  of  soap,  in  washing 
for  other  people,  it  was  upon  their  feelings  and  purses  that 
the  larger  companies  worked.  They  issued  cards  to  all  the 
colored  churches  of  Virginia,  offering  a  certain  percentage 
of  all  sales  to  the  churches,  and  its  effects  have  been  to 
greatly  lessen  a  business  at  one  time  deservedly  large.  Its 
present  condition  is  unknown,  as  no  replies  have  come  to 
letters. 

Glass-works  at  Annapolis  have  lately  been  reorganized 
upon  a  cooperative  plan,  and  have  taken  the  mantle  of  the 
Baltimore  company  upon  their  shoulders.  The  enterprise 
started  two  years  ago  as  a  Joint-stock  company,  many  of  its 
members  being  of  the  laboring  population.  Finding  i!i 
impossible  to  succeed  through  constant  disagreement  with 
the  employes,  the  managers  have  adopted  a  cooperative  plan 
by  agreement  with  them.  One-half  of  the  laborers'  wages 
are  withheld  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  from  the  net 
balance,  a  six  per  cent,  interest  is  first  paid  on  the  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,  then  the  half-wages  due  the  employes,  and 
the  remainder  is  divided  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
inauguration  has  been  too  recent  to  judge  of  its  success. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cooperative  shirt  factory 
recently  started  in  Baltimore.  Its  aim  is  to  give  employ- 
ment to  women  at  good  wages  in  the  manufacture  of 
Knights  of  Labor  shirts.  The  capital  is  $5,000,  at  five  dol- 
lars par,  and  owned  generally  by  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  though  there  is  a  general  interest  in  its  success  in 
all  classes.     Work  was  started  in  an  humble  fashion  at  107 
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West  Fayette  street,  and  is  being  carried  on  there  still.  Five 
hands  are  employed,  and  the  sales  have  not  been  very  ex- 
tensive. Competition  with  the  steam-power  factories  is  very 
severe,  and  a  capital  sufficient  to  place  this  enterprise  upon 
a  competing  basis  is  much  needed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  successful  cooperative 
enterprises  recently  started  in  the  South: 

1.  Cooperative  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  incorporated  May,  1886.  Capital 
$50,000,  at  par  five  dollars,  and  can  only  be  held  by  Knights 
of  Labor. 

2.  Knights  of  Labor  and  Farmers*  Alliance  Cooperative 
Publishing  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Chartered  De- 
cember, 1886.     Capital  $25,000. 

3.  Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Laundry,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

4.  Cooperative  Underwear  Factory,  Richmond,  Va. ,  with 
a  branch  establishment  at  Manchester.  Started  December, 
1886. 

5.  Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Broom  Factory,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.     Started  October,  1886. 

6.  Cooperative  Match  Factory,  Woodstock,  West  Virginia. 
Started  in  1886. 

7.  Ohio  Valley  Cooperative  Pottery,  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

8.  The  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Started  in  1882  and  re-organized  in  November,  1886.  Pub- 
lishes a  daily  German  paper.  Capital  $5,000,  is  owned 
entirely  by  the  ten  employes.  Has  a  circulation  of  over 
6,000. 

9.  Cooperative  Cooperage  Shop,  Baltimore.  Started  in 
March,  1887. 

10.  Cooperative  Mercantile  Association,    Danville,    Va., 

11.  Cooperative  Mining  Company,  Salisbury,  Ala. 

12.  Cooperative  Mining  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

13.  Cooperative  Coal  Mining  Company,  Earlington,  Ky. 
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11. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  COOPERATION. 

Systems  of  distributive  cooperation  have  had  little  exist- 
ence in  the  South,  except  in  the  two  states  of  Maryland  and 
Texas.  No  instances  can  be  found  before  the  war  of  a 
union  of  consumers  for  the  cheaper  purchase  of  necessaries, 
though  this  is  the  simplest  form  known. 

Industrial  life  in  slavery  days  did  not  permit  any  such 
scheme  on  the  broad  plantation,  and  in  the  city  the  care 
for  the  small  things  of  life  was  deemed  below  the  dignity  of 
a  Southern  citizen.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  whether  in 
the  United  States  distributive  cooperation  will  ever  succeed. 
The  prevalence  of  the  evil  credit  system,  the  mixed  nation- 
alities of  our  citizens,  and  the  excited,  everlasting  rush  in 
industrial  life,  tend  to  render  our  people  impatient  and  in- 
different to  the  results  obtainable  in  such  a  scheme. 

Only  a  slow-thinking,  penny-counting,  frugal  and  pains- 
taking people  can  bring  cooperation  of  any  character  to  a 
success.  In  the  South  generally,  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  been  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  known  as  the  Grangers. 
Maryland  may  justly  lay  some  claim  to  the  foundation  of 
this  order,  in  the  fact  that  Washington  is  its  birth-place. 
The  order  was  founded  by  seven  government  clerks  in  1867, 
and  during  its  life  of  twenty  years  has  experienced  many 
ups  and  downs.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the 
growth  of  the  order  in  wealth  and  power  was  phenomenal, 
but  the  following  decade  witnessed  a  loss  of  much  of  the 
ground  once  gained.  The  labor  agitations  of  the  past 
few  years,  the  necessities  for  a  better  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  growth  of  the  railroad  factor  in 
economic  life  have  stimulated  a  recent  increase  in  its 
strength  and  interest.  The  reports  of  State  Granges  to  the 
National  Grange  are  our  chief  source  of  information.       Yet 
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these  have  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  suitable  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  the  high-flown  enthusiasm  of  the  masters.  The 
reports  for  the  last  three  years  show  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  distributive  cooperation  among  the  Grangers 
in  the  South.  The  Rochdale  system  of  competence  to  the 
purchaser,  and  the  system  of  cash  payments,  are  both  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Grange,  and  generally  adopted. 
When  failures  occur,  it  is  always  claimed,  they  are  due  to  a 
departure  from  these  strict  business  principles  and  the  laws 
of  common  sense.  The  Texas  Cooperative  Association  has 
reaped  the  greatest  success  in  this  country  in  distributive 
cooperation.  Chartered  July  5,  1878,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  but  an  actual  capital  of  $250,  this  associa- 
tion is  to-day  the  third  largest  receiver  of  cotton  at  the  port  of 
Galveston,  and  but  for  the  action  of  the  last  Texas  legisla- 
ture, in  prohibiting  the  chartering  of  local  associations,  this 
company  would  add  the  largest  grocery  business  in  the  state 
to  its  credit.  The  stock  of  the  association  can  be  issued 
only  to  members  of  a  Grange  in  good  standing,  individually 
or  corporately.  The  paid-up  capital  now  amounts  to 
$51,715,  the  par  value  of  stock  being  five  dollars.  One 
hundred  and  five  cooperative  associations  have  sprung  into 
existence,  scattered  throughout  the  great  state,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cooperative  stores  have  grown  from 
the  seed  planted  but  eight  years  ago.  The  central  house  of 
the  association  is  at  Galveston,  with  an  agency  in  New 
York  city,  securing  for  patrons  and  others  not  belonging  to 
the  order  the  greatest  advantages  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  produce.  The  business  of  the  Texas  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  amounted  to  over 
$500,000,  and  the  net  profits  of  the  year's  work  reach 
within  a  fraction  of  $20,000,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  order.  By  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion profits  are  divided  as  follows:  Shareholders  are  allowed 
ten  per  cent,  on  paid-up  stock;  a  portion  may  be  set  aside 
by  vote  of  the  association  to  increase  the  capital,  and  the 
remainder  is  divided  among  stockholders  and  Patrons  of 
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Husbandry  not  stockholders,  the  former  receiving  full  and 
the  latter  half  dividends.  Profits  derived  from  business 
furnished  by  Patrons  not  shareholders,  and  by  non-Patrons, 
are  styled  an  '^accumulative  fund,^'  but  are  divided  yearly 
among  the  shareholders.  This  class  of  business  amounted 
last  year  to  nearly  $31,000,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole.  This  method  then  is  not  the  pure  form  of  coopera- 
tion, affording  a  competence  to  the  purchaser,  but  is  advan- 
tageous to  Patrons  of  Husbandry  alone. 

The  increase  of  capital  and  the  amounts  of  the  dividend 
fund,  from  the  year  1879  until  the  present,  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Year.  Paid  Capital.          Dividend  Fund.  Stockholders. 

1879 $      250  00  

1880 1,180  00  $  1,385  00 

1881 3,347  85  8,632  15 

1882 14,000  00  12,654  73 

1883 20,000  00  20,542  46 

1884 27.500  00  17,349  49 

1885 32,670  00  11,644  37                 473 

1886 39,730  00  19,694  41                 497 

1887 51,715  00  19,861  10                 620 

Each  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cooperative  stores 
connected  with  the  association  does  its  own  local  business, 
and  reaps  its  own  profits.  The  total  membership  of  the 
central  and  subordinate  associations  is  now  about  six 
thousand.  The  total  capital  of  the  same  is  about  $744,500. 
Total  trade  in  the  year  1885  in  sales  amounted  to 
$1,977,579.90,  from  which  was  realized  the  total  profit  of 
$255,531.45.  Failures  among  these  subordinate  associations 
do  occur,  but  only,  it  is  claimed,  when  the  direct  laws  and 
injunctions  of  the  association  are  departed  from.  Each 
association  sends  its  representative  to  the  yearly  meeting 
and  reports  are  then  made  and  profits  divided.  Officers 
and  seven  of  the  thirteen  directors  of  the  association  are 
elected  at  this  August  meeting.  The  latter  choose  the 
most  important  officer,  the  business  manager.  He  gives  a 
bond  of  $50,000,  the  secretary  one  of  $3,000,  and  the  treas- 
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nrer  one  of  $1,000,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  confidence 
of  the  Grangers  and  other  patrons.  The  *'  Texas  Farmer" 
is  the  organ  of  the  State  Grange,  and  is  owne(\and  published 
weekly  by  the  Patrons.  It  at  present  has  a  circulation 
upward  of  four  thousand.  Another  feature  of  the  Texas 
Cooperative  Association  is  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany managed  by  the  working  force  of  the  association.  It 
started  operations  September  15th,  1885,  with  no  capital. 
Its  capital  is  now  upjvard  of  86,500,  formed  by  the  yearly 
premiums  of  the  insured.  Patrons  alone  can  be  insured, 
the  Texas  Cooperative  Association  guaranteeing  the  policies. 
About  $8,000  has  been  paid  upon  losses  incurred  by  fire 
since  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  the  amount 
insured  amounts  to  $136,030.98.  Cooperation  has  done 
wonders  among  the  farmers  throughout  Texas.  The  socie- 
ties have  encouraged  thrift,  have  been  a  means  of  education 
and  happiness  among  their  members,  and  have  engendered 
the  principles  of  practical  economy.  Under  the  vigorous 
management  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Rogers,  who  is  and  always  has 
been  the  business  manager  of  the  Texas  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, cooperation  and  its  sound  principles  will  spread  and 
exert  a  potent  influence  among  the  citizens  of  that  immense 
state.  The  Farmers'  Alliance,  an  association  akin  to  the 
Patrons,  practices  a  form  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling 
by  contract  with  certain  merchants.  Its  members  are  also 
favorable  to  cooperative  stores,  and  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  several  attempts  at  productive 
cooperation.  In  Louisiana  the  Grange  has  organized  a  coop- 
erative educational  association,  a  school  for  their  children. 
With  a  modest  capital  of  $8,000  an  elementary  school  has 
been  started,  paying  dividends  on  the  true  Eochdale  prin- 
ciple to  stockholders  and  the  public  generally  who  patronize 
the  institution.  In  Georgia  some  little  cooperation  exists 
among  the  farmers,  who  form  clubs  and  purchase  articles  in 
bulk  and  at  wholesale  rates.  This  is  quite  a  common 
method  throughout  the  South.  The  Kentucky  State  Grange 
had  for  many  years  a  state  agency  in  Louisville,  but  the 
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farmers  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  designing  persons,  who  so 
manipulated  their  business  that  the  agency  got  into  the 
control  of  priyate  parties.  The  cause  of  cooperation  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  this  mishap,  and  a  general  distaste 
for  its  principles  is  manifest.  However,  ''Church  Hill'' 
Grange,  in  Christian  county,  has  pursued  successfully  the 
plan  of  dealing  exclusively  with  one  reliable  house,  which 
becomes  their  agent  and  grants  them  certain  privileges. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventy  members  save  by  this  process 
no  less  than  $3,000  annually.  The  Kentucky  Grangers 
have  in  their  day  had  great  political  power,  and  by  having 
railroad  rates  fixed  by  law  at  three  cents  per  mile  in  the 
transportation  of  produce,  have  escaped  many  of  the 
exactions  that  farmers'  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  Knights  of 
Labor,  also,  have  quite  a  successful  store  in  Louisville, 
worked  upon  a  cooperative  plan.  West  Virginia  has  not 
been  backward  in  distributive  cooperation,  and  its  true 
principles  are  being  inculcated  into  youthful  minds  by  the 
formation  of  classes  among  the  farmers  for  the  study  of 
theoretical  and  practical  cooperation.  Maryland  claims, 
however,  the  most  successful  agency  in  the  order  of  Patrons, 
though  its  trade  is  not  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  Texas 
house.  The  agency  was  felt  to  be  needed  because  of  the 
high  commission  rates  upon  poor  paying  crops  then 
demanded  by  merchants  in  Baltimore,  and  was  started  in 
1876  with  a  cash  capital  of  twelve  dollars.  Ten  years  of 
activity  have  increased  the  capital  to  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Started  in  a  large  city,  without  credit,  and  dis- 
trusted by  many  of  the  farmers,  the  agency  has  overcome 
many  obstacles  before  attaining  its  present  success.  To 
facilitate  business  for  the  farmers  in  the  western  and  north- 
western portions  of  the  state,  the  directors  have  established 
a  branch  agency  in  the  city  of  Washington,  granting  it  a 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  state  agency. '     The  gross  busi- 


^  Gross  business  of  Washington  agency  for  1887   amounted  to 
$20,000. 
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ness  and  net  profits  of  the  state  agency  for  a  few  years  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table: 

Year.                            Total  Business.  Net  Profit. 

1887 $290,859  76  $2,414  54 

1886  319,845  73  6,219  13 

1885 313,566  23  4,734  81 

1881 362,485  76  3,584  55 

1883 12,200  00 

1882 547,501  13  3,801  75 

1881 3,786  50 

The  profits  are  divided  among  the  Patrons  annually, 
but  are  rarely  withdrawn.  By  this  means  the  capital  of 
the  agency  has  been  increased,  and  its  business  in  con- 
sequence widely  developed.  A  cooperative  store  is  in  opera- 
tion at  Rugby,  Tenn.,  the  community  founded  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  The  settlement  was  made  in  1880  by  a  party  of 
colonists,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  person,  from  England. 
This  ideal  colony  has  flourished,  though  the  ruling  power  is 
in  a  London  Board,  with  their  agents  at  Rugby.'  Very 
contradictory  reports  are  circulated  regarding  its  present 
and  future,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  greatness  of  its  possibilities.  The 
Sovereigns  of  Industry,  the  great  promoters  of  cooperation 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  had  no  existence 
in  the  South,  though  the  state  of  Maryland  claimed  a  few 
members  in  the  early  years  of  the  organization.  Yet  the 
influence  of  this  order,  as  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  the 
Patrons,  are  manifested  in  the  zealous  endeavors  toward 
cooperative  enterprises  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 
The  Parkersburg  Cooperative  Association,  incorporated 
in  July,  1885,  is  but  one  expression  of  this  feeling.  Park- 
ersburg, W.  Va.,  has  among  its  citizens  one  of  the  most 
zealous  as  well  as  energetic  cooperators  in  the  country, 
M.  P.  Amiss,  Esq.,  under  whose  direction  this  association 
was  founded,  and  by  whom  the  principles  of  cooperation 
were  instilled  by  lectures  to  his  brother  citizens.      The 

^There  are  comparatively  few  cooperative  features  in  this  colony, 
and  no  communiBtic  features  whatever. 
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association  lias  a  store  which  is  reported  as  doing  a  good 
business,  and  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  coopera- 
tive canning  factory  this  summer.  The  capital  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  $10,000,  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 
These  may  be  purchased  by  installments,  but  no  member 
can  own  more  than  five  shares,  or  cast  more  than  one  vote. 
The  profits  are  thus  disposed  of :  '"'Two  per  cent,  of  profits 
shall  form  a  contingent  fund,  or  sinking  fund,  until  a 
sum  equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  paid  stock  shall 
have  accumulated;  six  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  as  interest  on 
the  capital  stock;  the  remaining  profit  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  members  according  to  their  purchases.'' 

The  Clinton  Cooperative  Company,  of  Baltimore,  is  achiev- 
ing a  success  in  cooperative  distribution.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1887,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred 
dollars.  A  grocery  store  is  now  in  active  operation,  and  is 
well  patronized  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  shareholders 
number  forty-three.  These  are  allowed  a  credit  up  to  six 
dollars;  all  others  deal  upon  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Quarterly 
an  account  of  stock  is  taken  and  a  dividend  declared,  which 
by  agreement  is  for  the  first  year  turned  in  to  increase  the 
capital.  This  dividend  amounted  to  nineteen  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  quarter. 

III. 

LOAN,  AID  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Loan  societies  may  lay  true  claim  to  priority  over  any 
other  form  of  cooperation.  The  principle  involved  had  its 
origin  in  the  earlier  days  of  pre-historic  man,  when  one 
lent  another  his  services  in  the  construction  of  houses,  in 
the  tilling  of  fields,  or  in  the  care  of  flocks.  In  return  he 
received  like  assistance,  or  some  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  flocks  or  fields.  Germinal  types  of  the  loan,  of  the  bene- 
ficial and  of  the  building  societies  are  here  seen,  though  the 
first  attained  no  permanence  before  Christian  principles 
leavened  the  race  of  men.     During  the  early  centuries  of 
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Christianity,  societies  existed  among  its  votaries  whose 
object  was  to  aid  the  brethren  in  distress,  and  especially  to 
provide  for  their  burial.  Such  societies  were  authorized  by 
the  Roman  law,  and  received  its  sanction  and  protection. 
Regular  dues  were  paid  to  the  '^Collegium'^  by  its  members 
who  received  in  return  a  guarantee  of  burial.  By  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  such  societies  the  vast  catacombs  of  Rome 
were  built,  a  wonder  for  later  ages.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  church  and  Christian  precept  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  organization  of  beneficial  societies  of 
all  sorts,  rendering  practical  assistance  as  well  as  spiritual 
encouragement. 

Loan  and  building  societies  are  much  the  same  the 
country  over,  differing  merely  in  the  character  of  members 
and  in  success  of  operation.  In  the  South  they  had  rare 
existence  before  the  war,  a  few  isolated  cases  only  being 
found  in  the  larger  cities.  After  1865  they  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms,  generally  with  little  security  of  foundation  and 
loose  in  management.  The  laws  of  the  states  made  it  easy 
to  start  them,  but  took  little  care  that  they  should  be  limited 
strictly  to  a  legitimate  business.  Five  individuals  might 
meet,  contribute  a  few  dollars  each,  and  incorporate  them- 
selves as  the  Smithville  Loan  and  Building  Association. 
They  would  in  their  corporate  capacity  issue  their  stock,  and 
returns  would  come  in  rapidly,  with  few  loans  at  first  to 
exhaust  the  capital.  Here  was  a  chance  for  peculation, which 
was  frequently  attempted.  While  the  managers  used  the  • 
capital,  reserving  a  small  sum  for  dividends,  all  looked  well. 
At  last  some  stockholder  desires  to  withdraw  and  applies 
for  his  money.  Here  came  the  rub.  With  little  cash  on 
hand  the  officers  would  give  a  note  on  the  company,  not 
their  own;  other  stockholders  would  become  frightened;  a 
run  is  made  upon  the  concern  and  the  collapse  comes.  The 
association  corporately  pleads  *'tiuUa  bona/'  but  the 
managers  individually  have  made  enough  to  incite  them  to 
start  another  loan  and  building  association.  Owing  to  such 
frequent  failures  among  them  during  the  ten  years  following 
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the  war,  more  stringent  laws  were  everywhere  passed.  An 
element  of  safety  was  introduced  by  making  the  president 
and  officers  personally  responsible.  But  abuses  and  conse- 
quent failures  continued  so  long  as  the  societies  could  issue 
notes  in  lieu  of  dividends  or  shares.  This  was  remedied  in 
Maryland  by  an  act  of  1878,  forbidding  any  such  society 
''to  issue  any  promissory  note,  bill  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  to  any  member  thereof,  or  borrow  therefrom  in  lieu  of 
money,  and  that  all  loans  of  such  corporations  shall  be  made 
in  money  and  not  otherwise."  The  societies  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  there  are  many  of  them  in  Maryland,  are  upon  a 
good  footing  and  afford  to  a  certain  class  of  people  induce- 
ments to  borrow  money  and  improve  homesteads.  Good 
real  estate  security,  or  sometliing  deemed  equivalent,  is 
required  before  the  association  will  lend  a  cent.  The  loan 
is  made  as  a  rule  to  stockholders  only,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  is  excessive.  To  wipe  out  his  debt  the  borrower 
pays  twenty-five  cents  weekly  per  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
fifteen  cents  on  the  same  as  interest.  For  example,  A.  wishes 
to  borrow  five  hundred  dollars  of  a  loan  society  of  which  he 
is  not  a  member.  He  must  buy  at  least  one  share,  mort- 
gage his  house  and  lot,  and  then  pay  at  the  above  rates  over 
eight  hundred  dollars  before  he  can  redeem  his  mortgage 
and  declare  himself  free  from  debt.  *  He  is  fined  if  he  misses 
a  weekly  payment,  is  charged  for  the  drawing  of  the  mort- 
gage, and,  though  his  actual  debt  grows  less  weekly,  he 
•  pays  a  high  rate  ever  increasing  until  the  debt  is  extin- 
guished. The  officers  and  stockholders  who  do  not  borrow 
regard  themselves  as  philanthropists  in  a  mild  way,  while 
a  calm  outsider  recognizes  such  an  institution  as  a  fraudulent 

^For  one  share  of  stock,  say %    5  00 

To  twenty-five-cent  payments,  7  years  9  months  500  00 

To  fifteen-cent  payments  for  same  time 300  00 

$805  00 
The  borrower  commences  by  paying  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  interest,  and  is  allowed  no  reduction  on  credits. 
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humbug  that  hides  its  misdeeds  under  the  cloak  of  a  good 
name. 

The  cooperation  is  here  strictly  confined  to  the  non-bor- 
rowing stockholders.  So  nmmerous  are  these  societies  in  Bal- 
timore, especially  among  the  Germans,  that  names  fail  them 
to  style  their  associations,  so  they  adopt  the  name  of  the 
street  upon  which  the  office  is.  Fortunately  there  are  better 
forms  of  building  and  loan  societies.  Another  method 
employed  in  the  loaning  of  money  is  used  by  the  Washing- 
ton Cooperative  Building  Asssociation,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  association  issues  stock  at  a  par  value  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  shares  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  month.  At  the  end  of  every  month 
or  fixed  period  a  surplus  has  accumulated  from  such  install- 
ments and  from  fines,  and  this  is  loaned  to  the  members 
who  bid  the  highest  rate  of  interest.  The  bidder  must  own 
stock  to  the  amount  of  his  loan,  though  not  paid  for,  and 
must  give  a  sufficient  mortgage  security. 

The  mortgage  being  turned  over  to  the  company,  the 
highest  bidder  receives  his  loan,  payable  in  six  years.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  all  bonded,  and  their  business  is 
very  extensive.  A  stockholder  is  permitted  to  draw  out 
when  he  chooses,  receiving  all  he  has  put  in  and  six  per 
cent,  interest  thereon.  The  interest  is  rarely  higher  than 
eight  per  cent.,  and  the  borrower  is  never  actually 
swindled,  though  the  method  of  bidding  may  introduce  a 
speculative  feature. 

Another  method,  still  pursued  by  some  of  the  loan  socie- 
ties and  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry  in  the  Northern  states, 
was  the  following:  The  association  borrowed  money  from 
ndividuals,  guaranteeing  six  per  cent,  interest.  This  is 
sub-loaned  by  the  association  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  to 
the  borrower  who  bids  the  shortest  term.  Thus  the  capital 
can  be  turned  over  often,  and  the  margin  of  four  per  cent, 
pays  all  expenses  of  management.  In  the  Southern  states 
societies  of  this  character  have  had  a  comparatively  recent 
origin. 
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Among  the  slave  populations  the  idea  of  associations  for 
any  purpose  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  any 
attempts  at  such  were  vigorously  stopped.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, there  grew  up  the  free-blacA:  population  of  the  South, 
composed  of  slaves  voluntarily  freed  or  of  those  who  had 
purchased  their  freedom  by  years  of  toil.  They  were  a 
better  class,  mentally  and  economically,  than  their  brethren 
in  slavery.  The  first  idea  of  the  freed  slaves  was  to  leave 
the  plantation  and  flock  to  the  towns  and  cities,  and  there 
to  form  secret  societies.  The  element  of  secrecy  was  always 
most  popular.  As  early  as  1835  such  societies  of  free-blacks 
existed  in  the  cities  of  the  South.  Baltimore  was  the 
stronghold  of  their  class,  and  their  number  was  great 
here.  Societies  sprung  up  in  city  and  country  connected 
with  their  churches,  but  here,  as  in  most  of  these  societies, 
an  officer  of  the  law  was  required  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ings. The  number  of  free-blacks  increased  largely  in  the 
decade  immediately  preceding  the  war,  numbering  in 
Maryland  alone,  in  1860,  nearly  eighty -four  thousand;  in 
Virginia  fifty-four  thousand.  To  some  extent  slaves  were 
admitted  to  their  societies,  though  this  was  forbidden  by 
law,  because  it  was  supposed  that  such  associations  gave 
assistance  to  slaves  to  escape  from  bondage.  There  is  and 
always  has  been  to  the  colored  people  an  indescribable 
charm  in  secret  conclaves  and  symbols.  So  suspicious 
were  their  actions  often  in  their  meetings  that  not  infre- 
quently, before  the  war,  the  courts  would  authorize  a  raid 
upon  their  temple,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  of  their  records  by 
a  court  official.  During  the  years  of  the  war  and  those  im- 
mediately following,  negro  beneficial  societies  exercised 
little  influence,  but  from  1867  to  the  present  their  growth 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  first  associations  were  either 
connected  with  churches  or  were  masonic  in  character.  The 
Odd  Fellows  were  organized  in  Maryland  as  early  as  1837, 
and  claim  an  earlier  and  more  direct  descent  from  the  Eng- 
lish society  than  do  their  white  brethren,  having  been  formed 
under  a  charter  brought  out  that  year  from  the  mother 
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country.  The  order  of  the  Good  Samaritans  was,  perhaps^ 
the  next  instituted,  in  1841,  and  these  two  organizations 
now  number  their  membership  by  thousands  in  Maryland 
alone. ' 

From  Maryland  these  masonic  societies  spread  over  Vir-* 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  admitting  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  into  their  various  male,  female  and  juvenile 
departments.  Few  negroes  in  good  standing  in  the  cities, 
of  the  South  belong  to  one  society  alone,  and  often  a  man, 
active  in  such  works,  can  claim  a  membership  in  six  distinct 
lodges  or  societies  at  the  same  time. 

Beneficial  societies  lacking  masonic  mysteries  have  had 
little  popularity  among  the  negroes,  but,  so  far  as  learned, 
have  had  excellent  results.  They  are  of  two  classes,  on  the* 
mutual  benefit  principle,  with  regular  periodical  dues,  and 
on  the  assessment  principle,  dues  being  dependent  upon  the 
mortality  of  the  members.  The  former,  from  its  certainty, 
is  deservedly  the  more  popular  form.  Take  for  example 
the  Maryland  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  incorporated  in 
February,  1885,  as  a  sample  of  the  first  class.  Members; 
pay  weekly  dues  varying  at  choice  from  five  to  twenty- five* 
cents,  and  receive  in  turn,  when  sick,  a  weekly  benefit 
varying  from  seventy-five  cents  to  seven  dollars,  and  a. 
funeral  benefit  of  from  eight  to  fifty  dollars.  The  member- 
ship of  this  particular  society  is  small,  yet  it  has  eight 
branch  offices  in  different  towns  of  the  state,  and  has  paid 
out  quite  a  sum  in  benefits  within  its  three  years  of  exist- 
ence. Assessment  societies  are  worked  on  a  rather  different 
principle.     As  an  example  of  this  class  we  may  take  the  St. 


'The  order  of  the  Galilean  Fisherman,  another  colored  beneficial 
society,  originated  in  Baltimore,  in  1856.  Its  organization  is  secret, 
composed  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  its  membership  i» 
26,000  in  nine  states,  managed  by  400  right  worthy  rulers,  400  secre- 
taries and  1,200  committees  on  the  sick.  Over  $25,000  has  been 
paid  into  its  treasury,  of  which  over  $20,000  has  been  disbursed  in 
charities  of  some  kind.  Baltimore  city's  membership  is  about 
2,700,  divided  among  fifteen  lodges. 
33 
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James'  Beneficial  Society,  organized  about  1850  among  the 
colored  members  of  St.  James'  Church,  Baltimore.  The 
members  pay  a  regular  monthly  fee  of  fifty  cents,  and 
receive  a  weekly  benefit,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  eighteen 
months.  Moreover,  the  brother  members  are  required  to 
act  as  nurses  to  the  sick,  and  accomplish  great  good  thereby. 
If  the  member  becomes  a  chronic  invalid  he  is  supported 
upon  a  gradually  diminishing  allowance  for  two  years.  In 
case  of  a  death  the  society  guarantees  thirty  dollars  in  an 
immediate  payment,  and  an  additional  amount  raised  by  a 
levy  of  twenty-five  cents  on  every  member.  The  colored 
beneficial  societies  have  been,  as  a  rule,  well  managed,  and 
few  cases  of  insolvency  are  reported.  Greater  security  from 
financial  difficulties  is  insured  in  having  a^  large  committee 
do  the  work  of  the  treasurer,  and  by  a  mutual  distrust  thus 
engendered,  the  possibilities  of  peculation  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Possibly  harm  is  done  in  stimulating  a  desire 
for  large  and  costly  funerals,  yet  the  good  accomplished  far 
outweighs  this.  If  a  member  dies  on  Monday  his  body 
usually  remains  unburied  until  the  following  Sunday  when 
the  whole  organization  can  turn  out  and  parade.  This 
desire  for  display  is,  however,  inherent  in  negroes,  and 
they  follow  the  example  of  their,  more  enlightened  white 
brethren.  The  good  that  such  societies  have  accomplished 
can  not  be  questioned.  During  the  war  and  immediately 
thereafter,  negroes  could  be  seen  begging  on  every  corner  to 
heal  their  sick  and  bury  their  dead.  This  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  number  of  negro  paupers  buried  by  local 
authorities,  city  or  county,  or  supported  at  public  expense 
in  alms-houses,  has  been  wonderfully  reduced  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  There  is  an  inherent  horror  in  the  heart  of 
every  negro  of  being  cared  for  and  buried  by  the  public, 
doubtless  increased  by  the  dread  of  certain  use  after  death 
for  the  cause  of  the  medical  science.  Medical  schools,  in 
consequence,  are  so  often  reduced  to  extremities  that  they 
are  driven  to  look  for  subjects  in  other  than  the  Potter's 
fields.     There  are  over  a  hundred  colored  societies  in  Mary- 
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land,  and  their  membership  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
each  nearly  as  many.  Begun  in  the  simpler  forms,  they 
have  in  many  instances  expanded  into  literary,  pension  and 
insurance  societies,  though  they  are  very  shy  of  the  more 
complex  features. 

Few  loan  or  building  societies  exist  among  the  negroes, 
which  may  be  explained  in  three  ways:  First,  from  the  fact 
that  the  colored  people  as  a  rule  have  little  desire  to  acquire 
property  in  the  cities,  where  the  societies  exist,  whereas  in 
the  country  districts  this  desire  often  amounts  to  an  insanity. 
Again,  if  they  wish  to  purchase  or  improve  property  in 
town,  they  prefer  accumulating  in  the  old  stocking,  or  bor- 
rowing on  notes  from  banks.  Their  trust  in  banking  insti- 
tutions of  all  sorts  is  small,  and  has  been  greatly  lessened 
by  the  miserable  failure  and  fraud  connected  with  the  late 
Freedmen's  Savings  Bank.*  A  third  cause  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  feeling  that  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing a  business  of  that  character,  and  prefer  to  leave  it  to 
their  white  brethren,  who  in  most  cases  allow  them  equal 
privileges.  Thus  in  Charlestown  numerous  charters  of 
colored  loan  and  building  societies  have  been  recorded  but 
not  one  as  yet  started.  •  Baltimore  has  but  one  building 
society  exclusively  managed  by  negroes. 

^The  story  of  this  institution  is  well  known.  Chartered  by  Con- 
gress, March  3,  1865,  thereby  receiving  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  government,  the  Freedmen's  Bank  was  an  incentive  to  the 
newly-created  citizens  of  the  South  to  save  their  first  earnings.  It 
was  founded,  not  to  carry  o  \  a  banking  business,  but  its  object  "was 
to  receive  deposits  on  behalf  of  persons  heretofore  held  in  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  their  descendants,  and  invest  the  same 
in  stocks,  bonds,  treasury  notes,  and  other  securities  of  the  United 
States."  (Charter).  In  1870  the  managers  without  authority  applied 
for  a  change  of  charter  allowing  them  to  do  a  banking  business  with 
the  deposits.  This  was  granted  by  Congress,  and  speculation,  in 
four  years,  caused  the  collapse  and  suspension  of  the  bank  (June 
30th,  1874).  The  deposits  on  its  books  amounted  to  two  million 
dollars.  Senator  Call's  bill,  appropriating  $1,200,000  to  the 
depositors  and  their  representatives,  has  just  become  a  law,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tracing  the  original  depositors. 
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IV. 

RAILROAD  RELIEF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Maryland  is  the  centre  and  birth-place  of  one  of  the 
largest  beneficial  associations  started  in  this  country.  Eail- 
road  relief  and  insurance  associations  had  been  in  existence 
many  years  in  England  and  the  continent  when  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  organized  their  system.  Its  origin  was 
largely  due  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  railroad  riots  in 
1877,  showing  clearly  the  need  of  a  more  compact  and  coop- 
erating system  in  the  management  of  the  road,  and  of  a 
firmer  bond  of  union  between  employer  and  employe. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  employes  were  induced  by  the  com- 
pany's agents  to  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  relief 
department  in  connection  with  the  road,  and  acting  upon 
this  ''petition"  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Association 
was  inaugurated  in  May,  1880.  The  company  clearly 
recognized  the  advantages  accruing  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  employes  in  such  a  society.  It  was  then  regarded,  and 
is  still,  as  a  purely  business  undertaking,  savoring  little 
of  philanthropy.  The  company  contributed  the  sum  of 
$100,000  as  a  nucleus  of  the  fund,  and  guaranteed  certain 
privileges  to  the  members  of  the  association.  Among  these 
were  free  transportation  on  the  road,  under  ten  miles,  for 
the  children  of  contributors  going  to  school,  half  fares  for 
contributors  and  their  families,  and  free  medical  attendance 
to  those  injured  in  the  performance  of  duties.  Participa- 
tion was  made  compulsory  for  all  employes  and  officers, 
except  those  receiving  a  salary  of  $2,000,  or  who  were  en- 
gaged in  duties  not  deemed  hazardous,  or  who  failed  to  pass 
physical  examination.  Five  classes  of  contingency  were 
provided  for;  (1)  to  an  employe  disabled  temporarily  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  a  daily  allowance  for  six  months;  (2)  to 
the  same  in  case  of  permanent  disability,  an  allowance;  (3) 
in  case  of  death  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  to  his 
representatives;  (4)  to  the  employe  injured  other  than  by 
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accident  in  discharge  of  duties,  an  allowance  for  one  year; 
(5)  to  the  same  in  case  of  death,  a  specified  sum.  A  regular 
scale  of  benefits  and  of  monthly  dues  exists.  Those  receiv- 
ing.thirty-five  dollars  or  under  pay  one  dollar  monthly,  and 
receive  a  daily  benefit  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  and  a 
death  benefit  of' 8100  to  $500,  depending  upon  the  class  of 
contingency.  Dues  and  benefits  are  graduated  up  to  those 
receiving  one  hundred  dollars  or  over  per  month,  paying  a 
monthly  contribution  of  five  dollars,  and  receiving  a  sick 
benefit  of  one  dollar  and  a-half  per  day  and  a  death  benefit 
of  $2,500.  These  death  benefits  have  been  largely  increased 
since  their  start  without  an  increase  in  the  contribution. 
As  a  precaution  against  the  infirmities  of  old  age  a  system 
of  annuities  was  at  the  same  time  started,  optional  how- 
ever, with  employes.  Contributions  to  this  fund  must  be 
continued  until  theageof  sixty-five,  after  which  the  contribu- 
tor receives  an  annual  allowance  during  life,  equal  to  ten  cents 
on  every  dollar  contributed  to  the  fund,  and  one-half  cent 
for  every  year  he  has  contributed.  Example:  A.  contributes 
five  dollars  for  thirty  years,  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  to 
that  of  sixty-five.  At-  the  end  of  tliis  period  he  will  have 
$1,800  to  his  credit.  His  annuity  will  be  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  plus  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  In  the 
event  of  death  before  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  sixty-five 
his  representative  receives  the  whole  amount  contributed 
and  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  this  in  addition.  All  members 
of  the  relief  association  must  be  under  forty-five  and  have 
passed  a  physical  examination  at  their  entrance. 

After  two  years  of  successful  operation  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Relief  Association  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  1882. 

Seeing  that  the  field  of  cooperative  usefulness  could 
well  be  enlarged,  the  following  August  (1882),  supple- 
mentary organizations  were  added  in  a  savings  bank  and 
building  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
relief  association.     Members  are  allowc-d  to  deposit  from 
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one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  day  at  any  railroad 
station  or  office,  and  are  guaranteed  four  per  cent  on  such 
deposits.  Depositors  are  allowed  a  vote,  for  every  twenty- 
five  dollars  deposited,  in  the  election  of  two  trustees,  jLhe 
railroad  company  selecting  three.  Surplus  dividends  may 
be  declared  every  three  years. 

The  building  association  scheme  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  relief  association  having  fifty  dollars  on  deposit  in  the 
savings  institution.  Borrowers  obtain  money  at  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  good  security,  and  must  repay  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  per  month  on  the  hundred  until  the  whole  is 
paid,  each  payment  being  deducted  from  the  loan.  Money 
is  loaned  only  for  the  purchase  of  homesteads  or  their  im  prove- 
ment,  and  the  company  allows  great  reduction  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  building  materials,  and,  when  desired,  the  services 
of  an  inspector.  On  the  14:th  of  October,  1884,  a  new  fea- 
ture was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  superannuation  or 
pension  fund.  It  was  endowed  by  the  gift  of  $25,000  a  year 
from  the  railroad,  and  a  payment  of  8100,000  to  it  from  the 
relief  association.  Pensioners  must  be  members  of  the 
association,  and  must  have  been  ten  years  in  the  company's 
employ.  The  fund  is  entirely  supported  by  the  donations 
of  the  company,  and  no  payments  are  made  to  it  by  indi- 
viduals. The  pension  roll  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  persons. 

One  can  readily  conjecture  the  scale  of  the  association's 
work,,  and  the  vast  amount  of  good  it  has  been  doing  over 
the  great  system  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  With 
headquarters  in  Baltimore,  the  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion reaches  from  the  Carolinas  to  New  York,  from  Balti- 
more to  Chicago.  Tt  now  amounts  to  23,155.  The  great 
financial  work  that  this  association  has  built  up,  in  its  four 
departments,  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  accompany- 
ing table. 
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Relief  Association. 

Receipts.  Disbursements. 

May,  188(P- January,  1881  (8  months). $     88,543  26  $     41,503  14 

Jan.,  1881-Oct.,  1882  (21  months)  ...      345,088  30  302,617  69 

October,  1882-1883 341,850  55  205,157  40 

1883-1884 335,686  04  220,467  31 

1884-1885 289,894  52  264,443  87 

1885-1886 335,570  59 

1886-1887 368,525  00  346,776  00 

Total,  1880-1887 $ $1,716,536  Oq 

Savings  Fund  and  Loans. 

Deposits.      Loans  on  Mortgages 

August,  1882-October,  1883  $  82,555  35         $  48,440  64 

October,  1883-1884 148,065  17  99,869  11 

1884-1885 217,173  37  168,375  71 

The  executive  officer  of  tlie  relief  association  is  the  secretary. 
This  position  was  first  occupied  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  under  whose 
careful  management  the  association  took  root.  Dr.  S.  R.  Barr  is 
now  secretary. 

A  sustained  membership  of  18,400  for  five  years,  and  the 
distribution  of  $1,716,536  in  67,560  payments  among  its 
members  are  facts  sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  association  is  becoming  an  important  feature 
in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  productive  of  beneficent 
results.  The  employes  have  patronized  with  avidity  the 
savings  and  loan  features.  The  deposits  of  the  former 
amount  already  to  $273,132,  of  which  $159,440  has  been 
loaned  for  building  and  improving  homes,  and  but  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  of  this  has  been  withdrawn  since  the  bank 
opened. 

The  cooperative  work  of  the  railroad  company  has  not 
stopped  here.  A  free  circulating  library,  liberally  supported 
by  the  company,  is  in  active  and  useful  operation.  An 
improved  system  of  apprentices  in  the  various  departments, 
and  a  common  school  education  in  free  night  schools,  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  contribute  to  the  improvements 
of  labor  and  the  laboringmen. 
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Finally,  the  company  has  purchased  a  site  for  a  sanita- 
rium and  home  for  its  disabled  and  aged  employes  and  their 
families,  and  now  distributes  medicines  amon'g  them. 
There  are  disadvantages  in  such  a  relief  association  when 
viewed  through  other  glasses  than  those  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. Even  the  Utopian  schemes  evolved  from  philosophers' 
brains  have  always  two  sides;  and  so  also  must  such  a  practi- 
cal, worldly  plan  of  a  soulless  corporation.  In  spite  of  the 
many  admirable  features  the  employe  views  it  with  distrust 
because  it  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  company  gains  a  well- 
nigh  absolute  control  over  his  fortunes  and  happiness.  It 
is  a  tie  that  binds  too  tightly.  The  various  features  of  the 
association  are  inextricably  intertwined,  and  the  compul- 
sory feature  is  dominant.  Moreover,  membership  in  the 
association  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  suit  for  damages 
against  the  company,  and  an  attempt  at  such  forfeits  the 
member^ s  rights  and  interest.  Yet,  when  a  year  or  so  ago 
the  company  solicited  of  its  sixteen  thousand  employes  their 
opinions  upon  the  association  and  its  workings,  favorable 
replies  came  from  every  quarter  save  one,  Chicago.  Ob- 
jection from  this  quarter  is  a  chronic  affection,  and  could 
not  be  treated  with  great  respect.  The  relief  system  was 
based  upon  what  was  deemed  best  in  various  kindred  asso- 
ciations in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and,  if  not  per- 
fect, at  least  it  shares  the  common  misfortune  of  men  and 
things.* 

Following  in  the  track  of  her  greatest  rival,  the  Pennsyl- 
yania  Railroad  Company  on  the  first  of  February,  1886, 
instituted  the  Pennsylvania  relief  system.  The  company 
had  watched  closely  the  start  and  successful  working  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  of  relief,  and  introduced  it  at  first 
as  a  compulsory  feature  among  their  employes. 

They  had  boasted  that  their  employes  were  in  such  perfect 
harmony  with  the  administration,  and  already  so  identified 


^See  "The  Relation  of  Railway  Managers  and  Employes,"  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Barnard,  and  "The  Labor  Problem,"   by  Prof.   R.   T.   Ely. 
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with  the  road  and  its  prosperity,  that  no  subterfuges  were 
to  be  resorted  to  in  introducing  the  system.  The  result  of 
many  disputations,  protests  and  strikes  on  the  part  of  the 
coerced  employes  was  the  complete  banishment  of  the  com- 
pulsory feature.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary 
Kelief  Department  was  now  organized,  and  on  the  first  of 
May,  1882,  six  of  the  railroads  composing  the  vast  Pennsyl- 
vania system  entered  into  the  plan.  These  were  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  the  Northern  Central,  the 
West  Jersey,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore, 
the  Camden  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
Railroad  Companies.  The  administrative  machinery  consists 
of  a  manager  or  superintendent  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  of  five,  of  which  he 
is  ex  officio  a  member.  The  members  of  the  Relief  Depart- 
ment, or  contributors,  have  each  a  vote  and  ele^t  annually 
three  of  the  advisory  committee.  The  company  undertakes 
to  support  the  administration  and  meet  all  deficiencies.  If 
any  surplus  remains  in  the  Relief  Department  it  is  used  for 
the  promotion  of  a  fund  for  superannuated  members. 

Membership  dues  are  deducted  monthly  in  advance  from 
the  wages  to  the  credit  of  the  contributor,  in  amount 
depending  upon  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  These 
classes  are  five  in  number,  based  upon  the  amount  of 
monthly  wages,  and  the  contributions  vary  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  month. 
The  relief  benefit  is  fifty  cents  per  day  for  the  lowest  class 
for  fifty-two  weeks,  and  half  that  amount  thereafter  during 
disability.  For  the  other  classes  it  rises  proportionately, 
reaching  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  highest.  If  the 
disability  or  sickness  is  other  than  from  accident  in  the 
company's  service,  the  benefit  is  forty  cents  for  the  lowest, 
rising  to  two  dollars  for  the  highest  class,  continuing  for 
fifty-two  weeks.  Death  benefits  vary  from  $250  to  $1,250. 
This  company,  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  pays  for  all 
necessary  surgical  attendance  during  disability.  Moreover, 
like  the  other  railroad  relief  system,  the  members  forfeit  all 
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rights,  interest  and  reliefs  if  they  prosecute  the  company 
for  damages.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  which  characterized 
its  birth,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  relief  system  has  met 
with  most  gratifying  results  in  its  short  life. 

The  total  membership  of  the  department  December  31st, 
1^86,  was  19,952,  distributed  as  follows:  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Division,  16,096;  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore,  1,569;  Northern  Central  Railroad,  1,595;  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railroad,  290;  West  Jersey,  258;  and 
Camden  and  Atlantic,  144. 

The  total  income  of  the  Relief  Department  from  mem- 
bership dues  for  1886  was  $260,954.90,  and  the  total 
benefits  paid  for  death,  accident  and  sickness  amounted  to 
$151,147.87;  for  January,  1887  ,$23,187.20.  A  good  deal 
of  space  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  railroad  relief  in 
this  paper  because  of  the  great  principle  involved,  applicable 
as  well  to  every  branch  of  industry,  to  every  great  undertaking 
of  modern  industrial  life.  The  success  of  the  systems  in 
vogue  in  the  two  greatest  railroads  of  the  country  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  its  further  extension  in  this  and  other 
corporate  enterprises. ' 

A  system  of  state  insurance  and  relief,  as  practiced  in 
Germany,  will  in  all  probability  be  a  thing  of  the  distant 
future.  Until  this  time  shall  come  the  management  of 
relief  systems  by  corporations  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  cooperative  association,  and  will  promote  beyond 
question  the  friendly  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  They 
do  not  pose  as  philanthropic  associations,  but,  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  own  employes,  they  do  a  greater  and 
nobler  work  than  many  of  the  so-called  cooperative,  bene- 
ficial institutions  managed  by  the  laboring  classes  them- 
selves.'^ 

^Compulsory  beneficial  associations  are  now  forbidden  in  Mary- 
land by  an  Act  of  1888. 

*The  West  Virginia  Central  Railroad  has  a  relief  department 
with  a  membership  of  four  hundred  and  ninety.  Receipts,  1887, 
$1,889.85.     Disbursements,  $880.59. 
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V. 

PROFIT-SHARING. 

Whenever  a  workman  lias  it  within  his  power  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  his  production,  to  improve  its  quality,  or 
reduce  the  cost  price,  by  efficiency  in  workmanship  and 
increased  economy,  profit-sharing  may  be  introduced  effect- 
ively with  a  gain  to  capital  and  labor.  Through  the  will 
and  individual  care  of  the  workman  a  profit  is  realized. 
It  is  produced  by  the  enhanced  efficiency  of  labor 
and  from  it  the  laborer  is  to  be  remunerated.  Skilled 
labor  is  the  essential  to  a  successful  scheme  of  i)rofit- 
sharing,  where  the  capital  invested  in  tools  and  material 
bears  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production,  and 
where  superintendence  is  both  difficult  and  expensive. 
Where  machinery  plays  the  important  part  and  labor  is  of 
an  unskilled  and  unprogressive  character,  profit-sharing  will 
gain  no  foothold.  Capital  is  here  all-important  and 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise  pay  an  interest  on  the  money 
sunk  in  machinery  while  labor  is  unimportant  and  easily 
controlled. 

In  industrial  partnership,  as  profit-sharing  enterprises 
are  frequently  termed,  labor  and  capital  are  brought  into 
alliance,  capital  and  greater  skill  in  management  are  united 
with  interested  and  progressive  labor.  This  introduces  us 
to  an  all-important  factor  which  places  profit-sharing  far  i 
in  advance  of  the  average  forms  of  cooperation.  It  is' 
the  indispensable  business  capacity,  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  trade  or  profession,  yet  so  generally  wanting, 
in  the  inexperienced  and  in  those  who  rely  upon  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  food.  The  management  of  a  busine^ 
which  involves  waiting  and  delays,  buying  and  selling, 
above  all  a  capital  and  credit,  requires  a  guiding  mind 
devoted  to  its  interest  and  advancement,  an  industrial  pilot 
who  knows  the  existence  of  rock  and  sand-bar,  and  can  guide 
his  craft  safely.     This  business  head  is  the  element  which 
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so  many  cooperative  undertalfings  lack,  and  is  their  great 
obstacle  to  success. 

The  field  for  profit-sharing  is  as  limited  as  it  is  new  in 
the  South,  except  in  that  questionable  form  of  farming-on- 
shares,  to  be  later  treated. 

The  principle  attempts  at  the  system  have  been  in  coal 
and  iron  mines,  and  in  iron  foundries.  Texas,  Alabama 
and  Georgia  can  furnish  several  instances  in  their  newly 
developed  mining  industries.  In  Maryland  there  exists  one 
notable  case  in  the  management  of  the  Union  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Mt.  Savage.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  James  S.  Mackie,  I  have  obtained  a  minute 
account  of  this  newly  started  experiment. 

To  anticipate  and  avoid  a  strike  among  their  employes, 
strikes  having  occurred  in  neighboring  mines,  the  company 
determined  to  inaugurate  a  profit-sharing  system  in  their 
works.  The  proposition  was  made  to  the  employes,  and 
iiccepted,  and  the  scheme  went  into  active  operation  January 
1st,  1886.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement  were,  in  brief, 
that  the  directors  pledge  themselves  to  pay  to  their  employes, 
annually  or  semi-annually,  an  amount  equal  to  ten  per  cent, 
on  every  dividend  made  to  the  shareholders;  the  said  per- 
centage to  be  pro-rated  according  to  the  earnings  of  each 
man  on  the  pay-rolls  for  the  time  covered  by  the  dividend. 
Salaried  employes  were  excluded,  from  the  fact  that  no  inter- 
ruptions from  weather  or  lack  of  work  curtailed  their  regular 
incomes.  The  company  protected  itself  from  any  attempt  of 
management  on  the  part  of  the  employes  or  oversight  of  the 
books.  The  company,  moreover,  could  terminate  the  system 
at  the  close  of  any  year.  The  division  of  profits  is  among 
the  workmen  in  all  the  departments,  miners,  brickmakers, 
foundrymen,  carpenters  and  laborers,  and  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  whole  system. 

The  first  dividend  was  declared  in  July,  1886,  payable  on 
September  15th,  and  varied  from  sixty-seven  cents  to 
twenty-three  dollars  per  capita,  depending  on  the  time  of 
service.     Universal  gratification  was  expressed  by  the  two 
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hundred  and  fifteen  participators,  who  had  little  faith  in 
any  considerable  advantage  to  themselves  from  the  scheme. 
Indeed,  before  the  distribution  occurred,  offers  were  made 
to  sell  out  their  interests  for  seventy-five  cents,  but  with  no 
takers!  The  second  dividend  was  made  in  March,  18S7, 
when  about  $3,000  was  divided  among  two  hundred  and 
fifty  employes.  Hardly  had  this  been  paid,  when  in  April 
a  large  number  of  the  employes  struck,  refusing  the  arbitra- 
tion offered  by  the  company.  The  profit-sharing  system 
has  for  the  present  been  discontinued  and  the  good 
are  suffering  for  the  actions  of  •the  obstinate  and  foolish. 
The  Union  Mining  Company,  through  its  care  for  the 
welfare  of  its  employes,  deservedly  had  for  six  years 
perfect  exemption  from  the  evil  of  strikes.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  company,  on  principle,  discontinued  its  store  and 
allowed  it  to  be  managed  by  private  parties.  It  was  later 
found  that  the  store-keepers  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  bills 
against  the  company,  a  system  caused,  perhaps,  by  monthly 
payments  of  wages.  This  was  found  so  injurious  in  ten- 
dency that  it  was  broken  up  in  1883  and  the  store  introduced 
a  cash  basis,  made  easier  by  weekly  payment  of  wages.* 
In  May,  1884,  the  company  donated  a  park  for  the  use  of, 
and  under  the  control  of  its  employes  and  their  families. 
To  further  still  their  thrift  and  encourage  cleanliness 
and  taste  in  the  management  of  their  dwelling  houses,  Mr. 
Mackie  has  divided  his  tenements  into  five  districts,  and  in 
each  offers  a  prize  of  one  month's  rent,  whatever  it  be,  to  the 
tenant  who  shows  during  the  year  the  greatest  improvement 
and  taste. 

Though  a  careful  examination  of  such  a  large  field  is 
well-nigh  impossible,  I  have  found  the  existence  of  profit- 
sharing  limited  to  a  few  kinds  of  undertakings  in  the  South, 
and  by  far  the  most  prevalent  form  is  farming-on-shares. 

^Maryland  Code  of  1878,  section  170,  article  40.     "No  railroad  or 

mining  company shall  own,  conduct,  or  carry  on  any  store  or 

have  any  interest  in  any  store,  or  receive  any  portion  of  the  profits 
thereof,  etc.'* 
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Farming-on-shares,  viewed  economically,  approaches 
nearer  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  than  any  other  form 
of  cooperation.  The  capitalist  is  represented  in  the  land- 
owner, the  machinery  in  the  land,  and  labor  in  the  tenant. 
Though  the  law  of  increasing  returns  is  not  as  applicable  to 
farming  as  manufacturing,  yet  increased  skill  in  the  use  of 
natural  advantages  and  properties  will  net  increased  pro- 
duction or  a  cheapness  in  production.  The  metayer  system 
has,  however,  met  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  English 
economists,  who  maintain  that  by  this  method  the  land  is 
miserably  cultivated,  and  th#  agricultural  population  reduced 
to  poverty.  These  necessary  consequences  to  such  a 
universal  custom  have  been  met  by  Sismondi,  who,  as 
practical  farmer  as  well  as  economist,  has  witnessed  excel- 
lent results  from  the  metayer  system  of  farming-on-shares. 
However,  we  are  not  discussing  the  consequences  of  the 
introduction  of  a  questionable  system  into  the  country,  but 
tracing  the  spontaneous  growth  and  development  of  the 
system  in  the  Southern  states.  Farming  in  the  South  prior 
to  the  late  war  was  a  truly  excellent  example  of  extensive 
cultivation.  The  typical  Southern  gentlemen,  even  before 
the  days  of  George  Washington,  were  planters  living  in  large, 
rambling  mansions  upon  their  extensive  acres.  The  farmer 
proper  was  the  overseer,  under  whose  management  the 
plantation  was  worked  by  slaves,  and  its  products  disposed 
of,  whether  the  owner  was  at  home  or  abroad,  or  summer- 
ing at  the  springs.  Overseers  were  usually  paid  in  kind, 
and  little  money  was  ever  handled  in  the  administration  of 
plantation  economy.  Here  began  the  sharing  of  profits,  and 
it  was  further  increased  by  the  growth  of  the  free-negro 
population,  who  cultivated  on  shares  land  given  them  on 
manumission  or  bought  gradually  by  the  savings  of  years. 
The  war  and  its  consequences  have  completely  changed  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  South.  From  the  close  of 
the  great  civil  strife  the  large  plantations  have  been  under- 
going partition  in  consequence  of  the  social  and  industrial 
changes  in  progress.     Tenants,  overseers  and  former  slaves 
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have  parted  the  homes  of  the  aristocratic  planters  among 
them,  either  owning  or  working  on  shares. 

These  classes  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  farmers,  a  hun- 
dred proprietors  in  the  place  of  one  planter.  Of  the  total 
gain  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  country  since  1870, 
as  recorded  in  the  census  of  1880,  amounting  to  1,348,922, 
712,998  have  been  added  in  the  former  slave  states.  The 
acreage  of  farm  lands  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  increased 
but  twelve  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  above  decade, 
while  the  increase  in  number  reached  seventy-two  and  three- 
tenths  i)er  cent.  The  center  of  this  system  of  farming-on- 
shares  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  slave  states,  though,  of 
course,  it  exists  everywhere. 

Of  the  four  million  farms  of  the  United  States  in  1880, 
seventy-four  per  cent,  were  worked  by  their  owners,  eight 
per  cent,  by  tenants  paid  in  money,  and  eighteen  per  cent, 
by  tenants  farming  on  shares.  The  preponderance  of  these 
in  the  South  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  but  eight  and 
ninety-five  hundredths  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic  group,  and  twenty-four  and  five-tenths  per  cent, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Central  groups. 

In  lands  thus  worked  the  owner  gets  his  share,  or  rent,  in 
kind  amounting  to  one-half  or  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  crop,  varying  according  to  crop,  custom  and  condi- 
tions in  the  lease. 

Now  as  to  the  effect  of  this  much  condemned  species  of 
cultivation  upon  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  cultivators,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown,  1 
think,  that  in  both  particulars  farming  on  shares  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  the  South.  Intensive  farming  has 
been  substituted  for  extensive,  though  perhaps  the  culti- 
vators are  not  as  intelligent  a  class.  During  the  slavery 
period  the  planters  paid  no  attention  to  rotation  of  crops  or 
fertilizing,  and,  as  a  rule,  lost  yearly  as  farmers,  yet  they 
became  rich  men  through  "an  unearned  increment,"  the 
increase  in  their  slaves.  These  slaves  now  own  over  eight 
millions'  worth  of  land  in  Georgia  alone,  and,  when  working 
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on  shares,  have  proved  more  regular  in  their  payments  of 
shares  or  rent  than  white  tenants. 

Occasionally  one  finds  examples  of  a  more  perfect  form  of 
cooperation  in  farming  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South.  A  company  of  them  will  associate  together,  purchase 
a  piece  of  land,  and  work  it  by  turns  or  cooperatively. 
Thus  one  such  scheme  near  Savannah  has  prospered,  where 
seventeen  negroes  bought  a  two  hundred-acre  farm,  some 
managing  this,  while  others  make  a  living  by  fishing  and 
oystering.  The  cooperators  live  continually  upon  the  farm, 
though  carrying  on  their  different  trades  in  connection 
with  it. 
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at,  107. 

Good  Samaritans,  order  of,  insti- 
tuted in  Maryland,  513. 

Gossage,  Wm.,  424. 

Gourlay,  James,  superintendent 
N.  E.  Granite  Works,  110. 

Grange  stores,  in  New  England, 
33;  in  Minnesota,  263;  in  Ohio, 
372;  in  Wisconsin,316;  in  Iowa, 
338-343;  in  Indiana,  382;  in  Il- 
linois, 384. 

Granger  movement  in  Iowa,  333. 

Grant,  J.  D.,  secretary  of  South 
Ryegate  Cooperative  Granite 
Works,  81. 

Greenbush,  Wis.,  grange  coopera- 
tive store  at,  817. 

"  Gross  plan,"  288. 

Grinnell,  la.,  grange  store  at,  338, 
339,  343. 

Gue,  Ueuienani-governor,  editor 
of  Iowa  Homestead,  316. 

H 

Haines,  Jones  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, profit-sharing  of,  174;  cir- 
cular to  employes,  174. 

Hale,  J.  H.,  36. 

Hall,  James  H.,  manager  of  Ches- 
ter Manufacturing  Co.,  161. 

Hall,  P.  M.,  sec'y  North  Minne- 
apolis Building  Association, 291. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union  of,  149. 

Harris  Colony,  464. 

Hartford,  granite  works  at,    110, 

Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  73. 


Haverhill,  Mass.,  Laborer,  82. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  108;  quoted,   110. 
Hedreen,  A.,  273. 
Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  Barrel 

Co.,  220;  Catholic  Building  and 

Loan  Association,  282. 
Herald,  N.  Y., Benefit  Society,  122. 
Herold,  JDer,  Milwaukee,  328. 
Hill,   W.   H.,   manager  of  Ohio 

business  agency,  371. 
Hillsboro,  O.,  grange  store  at,  377. 
Hoffman    &  Billings  M'f'g  Co., 

profit-sharing  of,  327;  letter  to 

employed,  327. 
Holyoake,  Geo.  J.,  437. 
Horsford,  Prof.  E.  N., president  of 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  123. 
Howard,  Wm.,  379. 
Hudson  Barrel  Co.,  326. 
Hughes,    Thomas,     founder    of 

Rugby  Cooperative  Store,   507. 
Huke,  Herman  H.,  secretary,  of 

Torrington  Store,  67. 
Huntington  Cooperative    Ass'n, 

382. 
Huntsville,      Mo.,      Cooperative 

Mining  Co.,  413. 
Husbandry,      Patrons    of.      See 

Patrons. 


I 


Illinois,  cooperative  stores,  in, 
384. 

Indiana,  grange  stores  of,  382. 

Installment  plan,  288. 

Integral  cooperation,  398-402; 
New  York  society  of,  398. 

Internationalists,  influence  of,  in 
Maryland,  493. 

International  Working  Peoples' 
Association  of  Chicago,  395. 

Iowa,  cooperation  in,  331-359 ; 
claim  associations  in,  332;  gran- 
gers movement  in,  333;  farm- 
ers' insurance  companies  of, 
341;  farmers'  protective  associa- 
tion of,  344;  building  and  loan 
associations  of,  349;  the  Amana 
Colony  of,  350. 

Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony, 
449-459;  founding  of,  450;  oper- 
ations of,  450-452;  by-law's  of, 
453-457;  fifth  annual  report  of, 
458. 
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Jansen,  Mr.,  240. 

Jasper  County,  la.,  Farmers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.   of,   344. 

Jensen,  S.  E.,  manager  of  Minn. 
Cooperative  Mercantile  Co.,  267. 

Johnson,  Mr.,  manager  of  Swed- 
ish Mercantile  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 70. 

Johnston  County,  Kan.,  Coopera- 
tive Association,  summary  of 
business  of,  385. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  cooperative 
association  at,  161. 

Journeymen  Plumbers'  Union, 
319, 

K 

Kalvelage,  J.  B.,  on  profit-sharing, 
328. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  East  Side 
Planing  Mill,  418. 

Kansas,  cooperation  in,  384-386; 
cooperative  bank  in,  385;  coop- 
erative stores  in,  386. 

Kaweah,  a  cooperative  common- 
wealth, 464-475;  object  of,  464; 
situation  of,  466;  government 
of,  468;  by-laws  of,  471. 

Keller,  C.  F.,  first  organizer  of 
the  Kaweah  Colony,  465. 

Kelly,  O.  H.,  334. 

Kelly,  E.  C,  manager  Brandon 
grange  store,  316;   quoted,   316. 

Kenney,  Peter,  207,  219. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  Fourierism  dis- 
cussed at,  314. 

Kentucky  Eailroad  Tobacco  Co., 
494. 

Kentucky  State  Grange,  505. 

"  Key  of  Industrial  Cooperative 
Government,"  400;  quoted,  401. 

King,  David  B.,  in  Building  Asso- 
ciation and  Home  Journal,  on 
conditions  of  success  of  building 
associations,  186. 

Kingman,  Geo  H.,  profit-sharing 
shoe  shop,  120. 

Kingsland,  N.  J.,  Cooperative 
Association,  149. 

Kingston  Foundry  Co.,  80 

Kline,  J.  W.,  president  of  Min- 
neapolis Barrel  Co.,  227. 

Kniffen,  L.  G.,  on  P.  of  H.  agency 
at  Milwaukee,  317. 


Knights  of  Labor,  stores,  69;  Co- 
operative Boot  and  Shoe  Co.  of 
Beverly,  Mass.,  84;  of  Lynn, 
87;  solidarity  cooperation  of, 
companies  of,  162,  163;  of  Min- 
nesota, ideas  of,  regarding  coop- 
eration, 244;  Co5perative  Land 
Ass'n  organized  by,  244;  atti- 
tude toward  cooperation,  302; 
building  association  of,  Minn., 
304;  ice  company  of  Menoni- 
liiee,  326;  at  Eichmond,  396; 
declaration  of  principles  of, 
396;  report  of  executive  board 
of,  400;  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion No.  1  of  Cincinnati,  405; 
cooperative  soap  factory  of 
Eichmond,  500. 

Knights  of  Labor ,  Chicago,  quoted, 
394,  421-422. 

Krum,  W.  E.  &  Co.,  cooperative 
cigar  factory  of,  161. 

Kuechler,  Geo.  C.,  organizer  of 
distributive  enterprises,  403, 
405,  406. 

L 

Labor  Enquirer,  Denver,  394. 

La  Crosse,  Mutual  Loan  and 
Building  Association  of,  326; 
Provident  Loan  and  Building 
Association  of,  326. 

Lake  County,  0.,  cheese  factory 
in,  381. 

Lamb,  John,  245. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  P.  of  H.  Co5pe- 
rative  Association  of,  383. 

Laramie  Cooperative  Association, 
407;  other  associations  estab- 
lished through  influence  of,  409. 

Laraway,  O.  M.,  secretary  of 
Mechanics'  Loan  and  Building 
Association,  Minn.,  287. 

Larcom,  B.,  manager  of  Beverly 
Cooperative  Association,  73. 

Laundry,  cooperative,  Minn.,  268. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  cooperative  as- 
sociation at,  58. 

Laws  governing  cooperation,  102. 

Leader  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y., 
163-164. 

Lebanon,  Ct.,  grange  store  at,  35; 
A.  P.  Smith  on,  35. 

Leonard  Foundry  Co.,  80. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Cooperative  So- 
ciety, 68. 
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Liberty  Cooperative  Barrel  Co., 
219. 

Lienau,  C.  H.,  president  of  St. 
Paul  building  associations,  295. 

Lima,  O.,  cause  of  failure  of 
grange  store  at,  377. 

Lippert,  M.  G.,  on  Phoenixville 
Cooperative  Society,  148. 

Livermore,  H.  C,  manager  of 
Johnston  County  Cooperative 
Association,  385. 

Loan  and  building  societies.  See 
Building. 

Lord,  T.  H.,  cooperative  watch- 
repairing  company  founded  by, 
475;  business  of  company,  476. 

Louisiana,  cooperative  educa- 
tional association  in,  505. 

Louisville,  agency  of  Kentucky 
State  Grange  at,  505;  K.  of  L. 
store  at,  50H. 

Lowell,  cooperative  association 
at,  64;  cooperative  creamery  at, 
85. 

Lum,  Dyer  D.,  author  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  Mormons,  427. 

Lynn  K.  of  L.  Cooperative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Co.,  86. 

Lyn,  Nelson,  on  profit-sharing 
in  his  factory,  177. 

M 

McClung,  J.  N.,  secretary  of  St. 
Paul  associations,   294. 

McDonald,  F.  S.,  treasurer  of 
Mechanics'  Loan  and  Building 
Association,  287. 

McGaughey,  J.  P.,  245,  302;  quo- 
ted, 39G. 

Mackie,  James  S.,  524. 

McLooth,  Kan.,  cooperative  asso- 
ciation at,  386. 

McMillen  Jas.,  180. 

McMurray,  D.  E.  D.,  sup't  of 
Solidarity  Watch-Case  Co.,  190. 

McNeil,  George  E.,  104,  105,  106; 
on  causes  of  failure  of  New 
England  Protective  Union,  24, 
25,  26. 

Macy,  Prof.  J.,  332. 

Maglathlin,  Henry  B.,  manager 
of  New  Bedford  Codperative 
Association,  63. 


Maynard,  cooperative  Society  of, 

54-58. 
Mahoney,  John,  461. 
Maine,  grange  stores  in,  34;  coop- 
erative stores  in,  68. 

Mallory,  W.  L.,  304. 

Martha  Washington  Cooperative 
Association,  421. 

Martin,  J.  I. ,  secretary  of  Kaweah 
Colony,  465.    * 

Maryland, and  the  South,  cooper- 
ation in,  Daniel  R.  Randall, 
Ph.  D.,  on,  489-528;  Patrons  of 
Husbandrjr  in,  500;  Odd  Fel- 
lows organized  in,  512;  Order  of 
Good  Samaritans  organized  in, 
513;  Galilean  Fishermen  organ- 
ized in,  513;  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociation incorporated  in,   513. 

Massachusetts,  cooperative  banks 
in,  93-101 ;  statistics  of  distribu- 
tive cooperation  in,  103.  See 
also  New  England. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Cooperative  Society,  75. 

Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
319 

Mathews,  Selah,  286. 

Mechanics'  Store  Company  of 
Seneca  Falls,  145;  and  Work- 
ingmen's  Loan  and  Building 
Association  of  Minneapolis, 
286;  Furniture  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  416;  Planing  Mill  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  417. 

Menominee,  K.  of  L.  Ice  Co.,  326. 

Mennonite  settlement,  308. 

Michigan,  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  P.  of  H.  in,  383. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Cooperative 
Reed  Chair  Factory  of,  417. 

Middlesex  Cooperative  Boot  and 
Shoe  Co.,  80. 

Middle  States,  Cooperation  in, 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  D.,  on, 
141-192. 

MilleLacs,  245,  251. 

Milwaukee,  P.  of  H.  agency  at, 
317;  Cooperative  Plumbing  and 
Gas-Fitting  Co.,  319;  Coopera- 
tive Coopers,  324;  Mutual  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  326; 
Savings  and  Investment  Asso- 
ciation, 327. 
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Mining  companies,    cooperative, 

in  the  West,  411-414. 
Minneapolis,  Codperative  Coop- 
ers of,  199;  Cooperative  Barrel 
M'f  g  Co.,  206,  by-laws  of,  208; 
Cooperative  Mercantile  Co., 
263;  cooperative  laundry  of,  268; 
cooperation  among  painters  in, 
274;  building, associations  of, 
278;  Mutual  Building  and  Loan 
Association,287;  Turners'  Build- 
ing Association  of,  289;  South 
Minneapolis  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of,  290;  ISorth  Min- 
neapolis Building  Association 
of,  291;  East  Side  Building  As- 
sociation of,  291;  results  of 
building  associations  in,  291; 
Cooperative  Printing  Co.,  299; 
Mercantile  Co.,  299;  Cooperative 
Shirt  Factory  of,  300;  Coopera- 
tive Furniture  Co.,  303;  Musi- 
cians' Protective  Union  of,  304. 

Minnesota,  Cooperative  Land  As- 
sociation of,  244;  transfer  of 
land  of,  to  Pioneer  Co., 245, 246; 
cooperation  in,  307-312;  enact- 
ments of,  concerning  coopera- 
tive associations,  308,  amend- 
ments to,  311;  Saving  Building 
Association  of  St.  Paul,  294. 

Missouri,  cooperation  in,  384. 

Monash,  I.,  289. 

Monroe  County,  0.,  cheese  facto- 
ries in,  341. 

Moore,  Adolphus,  president  of 
St.  Paul  building  associations, 
295. 

Morgan,  Mr.,  395. 

Mt.  Savage  Union  Mining  Co., 
524-525. 

Moynihan,  A.,  secretary  of  Dun- 
das  Coopers,  273. 

Mundell,  John  &  Co.,  profit-shar- 
ing of,  175. 

Musicians'  Protective  Union  of 
Minneapolis,  304. 

Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee,  326. 

Mutual  Loan  and  Building  Ass'n 
of  La  Crosse,  326. 


N 

Nagle,  Richard,  manager  of  Lynn 
Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Co., 
86,  88. 
Naisbitt,  H.  W.,  editor  of  Z.  C. 
M.  I.  Advocate  and  Commercial 
Register,  426;  quoted,  436,  437. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  Cooperative  Iron 

Foundry  Co.,  90. 
Natick  Protective  Union,  29. 
National    Building    Association, 

St.  Paul,  294. 
National  Cooperative  Guild,  Cin- 
cinnati, 405-406. 
National    Orange    Bulletin,     371; 
account    in,   of  Ohio  business 
agency,  371. 
National    K.    of  L.   Cooperative 

Tobacco  Co.  of  Raleigh,  495. 
National  K.  of    L.    Cooperative 
Elastic  Fabric  Co.  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  91. 
Neshannock  Cooperative  Societv, 

149. 
Nebraska,  cooperation  in,   386-7. 
Nelson,  N.  O.,  423. 
New  Bedford,  Industrial  Co5pe- 
rative  Association,  63;  coopera- 
tive store  at,  89. 
New     Britain,    Ct.,    cooperative 

association  at,  67. 
New  England,  cooperation  in, 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  D.,  on, 
17-133;  Protective  Union,  19-23; 
causes  of  failure  of,  24-26 ; 
Granite  AVorks,  110. 
New    Hampshire,   grange  stores 

in,  34. 
New  Haven  Wire  Co.,  119. 
New  Jersey,   Cooperative  Build- 
ing Association  in,  187-8. 
New  Market,  N.  H.,  Cooperative 

Shoe  Store  of,  90. 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung ,  180. 
Newton,  Farmers'  Insurance  Co. 

at,   344. 
North  Dighton,  Mass.,   Co5pera- 
tive  Stove  Co.,  83;  of  Taunton, 
84. 
North  Minneapolis  Building  and 

Loan  Association,  291. 
North    Star  Barrel    Co.,    Minn., 

215,  219. 
North  Star  Building  Association, 
St.  Paul,  294. 
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Northwest,  Cooperation  in  the,  \ 
Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  on,  199- ! 
359.  ■  i 

Northwestern  Barrel  Co.,  224.        I 

Northwestern  Cooperative  Build-  j 
ing  Association,  299.  \ 

Noyes,  J.  H.,  "  American  Social- 
ism," 313.  1 


O'Brien,  Bronterre,  quoted,  437. 
Odd  Fellows,  organized  in  Mary- 
land, 512. 
O'Donnell,  John,  219. 
Ohio,  Business  Agency,   371-372; 

other    cooperative    enterprises 

in,  372-382. 
Ohio  Valley  Co5perative  Pottery 

Co.,  420. 
Olathe,    cooperative    association 

at,    385;  Patrons'   Cooperative 

Bank  at,  385. 
Orvis,    John,   prepares  plan  for 

cooperative  stores,  46. 
Our  Girls'   Cooperative  Clothing 

Manufacturing  Co.,  420. 
Overacker,  J.  W.,  207. 
Oliver,  Robert,  437. 


Pacific  Coast,  Cooperation  on, 
Charles  Howard  Shinn  on, 
447-481. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  on  build- 
ing associations,  183. 

Painters,  cooperation  among,  274; 
advantages  and  results  of,  276-7. 

Painters  and  Decorators'  Coop- 
erative Association  of  Minne- 
apolis, 275. 

Palmes,  A.  J.,  president  of  North- 
western Barrel  Co.,  225. 

Parkersburg  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 507. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  New 
England,  33;  Co5perative  Cor- 
poration of,  in  Portland,  34;  in 
Minnesota,  307;  in  Wisconsin, 
317;  in  Iowa,  335;  efforts  of,  and 
causes  of  failure  of,  in  the 
West,369-370;  cooperative  bank 
of,  385;  in  the  South,  491. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  cooperative  store 
at,  87. 


Peabody,  Mr.,  412. 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  M'f'g  Co  ,  108. 

Pease,  E.  M.  E.,  establishes  coop- 
erative paint  shop,  275;  sec'y 
of  P.  &  D.  Cooperative  Ass'n 
of  Minneapolis,  276;  on  results 
of  cooperation,  277. 

Peck,  Edward,  W.,  secretary  of 
Cooperative  Foundry  Co.  of 
Rochester,  158. 

Pennsylvania,  co5perative  build- 
ing associations  in,  186-187. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntarv 
Relief  Department,  521-2. 

Peoria,  111.,  Cooperative  Coal  Co. 
of,  413. 

Philadelphia  Industrial  Coopera- 
tive Society,  143;  Cooperative 
Hat  Co.,  161;  system  of  banking, 
278,  282;  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations in,  292. 

Phillips,  Thos.,  141;  quoted,   142. 

Phoinix  Barrel  M'f'g  Co.,  222. 

Phanixville,  Pa.,  Cooperative 
Society,  147. 

Pierce,  Samuel  A.,  493. 

Pillsbury,  Chas.  A.  &  Co.,  200, 
255;  cooperative  profit-sharing 
of,  255;  letter  of,  in  1882  to  em- 
ployes, 256;  letter  of,  in  1886,  to 
employes,  257;  business  of,  259. 

Pioneer  Cooperative  Co.,  245; 
constitution  of,  246,  253. 

Pioneer  Cooperator,  The,  151. 

Planing  mills,  417-418. 

Plumbers'  Co5perative  Associa- 
tion, N.  Y.,  163;  of  Milwaukee, 
319;  International  Union,  319, 
322. 

Plumbing,  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion in,  323. 

Plymouth  Rock  Cooperative  Co., 
64. 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  quoted,  396,  398; 
letter  of,  411. 

Poweshiek  County,  la.,  Farmers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  343. 

Pottery  and  tile  works  of,  419. 

Pratt,  S.  A.,  on  Worcester  Union 
Store,  28. 

Productive  cooperation,  in  New- 
England,  statistics  of,  130-132; 
in  the  Middle  States,  156-167; 
in  the  West,  409-11;  in  Mary- 
land and  the  South,  493-501. 
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Profit-sharing  in  New  England, 
107-125;  in  N.  E.  fisheries,  107; 
in  the  Middle  States,  168-182; 
in  the  Pillsbury  Mills,  255;  in 
Wisconsin,  327;  in  Maryland 
and  the  South,  523-528. 

Progressive  Codperative  Associa- 
tion of  Worcester,  64. 

Provident  Loan  and  Building 
Association  of  La  Crosse,  326. 

Pulsifer,  R.  M.  &  Co.,  letter  of, 
122. 


Quincy,  Hon.  Josiali,  93. 
Quinsigmond,   Swedish  coopera- 
tive store  at,  70. 


Kailway  Building  Association, 
St.  Paul,  294,  295;  relief  associa- 
tions, 516-522. 

Raleigh  National  K.  of  L.  Coop- 
erative Tobacco  Co.,  495. 

Randall,  Daniel  R.,  Ph.  D.,  on 
Cooperation  in  Maryland  and 
he  South,  489-528. 

Rankin,  Jas.  S.,  206;  life  and  work 
of,  243,  244,  245,  251,  253. 

Raritan,  N.  J.,  cooperative  store 
at,  150. 

Reading  Cooperative  Cigar  M'fg 
Co.,  161. 

Real  Estate  and  Building  Ass'n, 
St.  Paul,  294,  295. 

Redstone,  A.  E.,  465. 

Redstone,  J.  H.,  465. 

Reeves,  Wm.  H.,  203. 

Reilly,  J.,  66.  • 

Residual  benefits  of  cooperation 
among  farmers,  391-393. 

Reynolds.  Wm.,  secretary  of  New^ 
Bedford  Industrial  Cooperative 
Association,  63. 

Rhode  Island  Cooperative  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Co.,  82. 

Rhodes,  J.  E.,  347,  348. 

Rhodes,  Walter,  347,  348. 

Rice  Street  Building  Association, 
St.  Paul,  294. 

Rice  <fe  Griffin,  profit-sharing  of, 
124. 

Richmond  K.  of  L.  Cooperative 
Soap  Factory,  500. 


Ries,  Leopold,  on  Milwaukee  co- 
operative coopers,  324. 

Ripley,  Rev.  George,  on  Brook 
Farm,  18. 

Riverside  Cooperative  Society  of 
Maynard,  54-59. 

Roberts,  H.  E.,  207. 

Robinson,  Chas.,  287. 

Rochdale  plan,  21,  46,  76, 141, 142, 
143,  145,  146,  147,  149,  150,  151, 
152,  328,  491,  503. 

Rochester  Cooperative  Foundry 
Co.,  158. 

Rockingham,  Pottery  Co.  of,  420. 

Rogers,  Peet  &Co,,  profit-sharing 
of,  171. 

Rogers,  G.  S.,  manager  Texas  Co- 
operative Association,  505. 

Rugby,  Tenn.,  cooperative  store 
at,  507. 

Rumford  Chemical   Works,   123. 

Rushville,  Ind.,  Cooperative  Sash 
and  Blind  Factorv,  418. 


St,  James  Beneficial  Society,  515. 

St.  Louis,  Furniture  Workers' As- 
sociation of,  415;  Mechanics' 
Furniture  Association  of,  416; 
Central  Furniture  Co.  of,  416; 
Mechanics'  Planing  Mill  Co. 
of,  417-418. 

St.  Paul,  building  societies  of, 
292;  compared  with  Minneapo- 
lis, 292-294;  usefulness  of,  296; 
Mutual  Building  Association, 
294;  Workingmen's  Ass'n,  294. 

Salmon  Falls  Union  Store,  28. 

Samuels,  Mr.,  pamphlet  on  "How 
to  organize  cooperative  socie- 
ties," by,  396;  constitution  for 
a  cooperative  society  drawn  up 
by,  401. 

Sander,  Theodore,  secretary  of 
St.  Paul  building  ass'ns,  294. 

San  Francisco,  boot  and  shoe  co- 
operatives in,  460. 

Santa  Rosa,  464. 

Sargent,  Geo.  W,,  203. 

Saunders,  Wm.,  334. 

Savings  and  Investment  Ass'n, 
327. 

Scallen,  J.  C,  secretary  of  Hen- 
nepin County  Building  Associa- 
tion, 283,  285. 
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Scheffer,  Albert  and  Herman, 
treasurers  of  St.  Paul  building 
associations,  295. 

Schubert,  G.  A.,  304. 

Scituate  Cooperative  Shoe  Co.,  83. 

Seeger,  Edward  W.,  treasurer  of 
Springfield  Foundry  Co.,  122. 

Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.,  168. 

Seneca  Falls,  Mechanics'  Store 
Co.  of,  145. 

Seven  Corners  Building  Ass'n  of 
St.  Paul,  294. 

Sharboro,  A.,  originates  Italian- 
Swiss  Agricultural  Colony,  450. 

Sharp,  Henry  E.,  organizes  N.  Y. 
Society  of  Integral  Cooperatives, 
398;  lectures  on  cooperation  by, 
399;  quoted,  399. 

Shaw,  Albert,  Ph.  D.,  on  Coop- 
eration in  the  Northwest,  199- 
359. 

Shay,  J.  H.,  president  of  Streator 
Supply  Store  Co.,  etc.,  406. 

Sheddon,  John,  successor  to  Mr. 
Earle.  52. 

Shinn,  Charles  Howard,  on  Coop- 
eration on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
447^81. 

Silver  Lake,  Mass.,  cooperative 
store  in,  63. 

Simpelaar,  Matt  J.,  319-324. 

Small,  Mr.  Leonard  M.,  92. 

Snow,  E.,  338,  339,  340,  343. 

Society  of  Integral  Cooperation 
in  Missouri,  398-9. 

Sociological  Society  of  America, 
105. 

Solidarity  Cooperation  of  the  K. 
of  L.,  162;  plan  of,  162;  com- 
panies of,  163,  189-192. 

Somerset  Cooperative  Foundry 
Co.,  78. 

Sonoma,  Cal.,  Italian-Swiss  Col- 
onv  in,  451.  * 

South,  Maryland  and  the,  Coop- 
eration in,  Daniel  R.  Randall, 
Ph.  p.,  on,  489-528;  list  of 
prominent  cooperative  enter- 
prises in  the,  501. 

South  Minneapolis  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  290. 

South  Norwalk,  Ct.,  Cooperative 
Hat  Co.,  82. 

South  Ryegate,  cooperative  gran- 
ite works  of,  81. 


Sovereigns  of  Industry,  in  New 
England,  37-51;  early  history 
of,  37;  provisions  of  constitution 
of,  39;  establish  Springfield 
store,  40;  adopt  Rochdale  plan, 
46;  success  and  failure  of,  47-51; 
statistics  of,  48,  50;  found  Riv- 
erside Cooperative  Society,  55; 
found  cooperative  store  at  Sil- 
ver Lake,  63;  found  Lowell  Co- 
operative Association,  64;  found 
Webster  Cooperative  Ass'n,  65. 

Sovereigns'  Cooperative  Ass'n 
of  Worcester,  64;  Trading  Co., 
67. 

Spencer  Cooperative  Boot  and 
Shoe  Co.,  88. 

Sperry  M'f'g  Co.,  profit-sharing 
of,  124. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  convention  at, 
38;  cooperative  store  at,  40; 
Cooperative  Creamery,  84; 
Foundry  Co.,  122. 

Standard  Art  Glass  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee, 325. 

Standard  Cooperative  Pottery  Co. 
of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  419-420, 

Stanhope,  Mr,,  319. 

State  Building  Ass'n  of  St.  Paul, 
294. 

State  Grange,  of  Ohio,  371-372; 
of  Illinois,  384. 

Stevens,  Mr.,  227. 

Stoker,  Frank  and  Lawrence, 
204,  205. 

Stoneham  Cooperative  Shoe  Co., 
79. 

Stinson,  Wm.  H.,  on  grange 
stores  in  N.  H.,  34. 

Stove  Works,  418-419. 

Streator,  111.,  Cooperative  Sup- 
ply Store,  406. 

Summit  Cooperative  Coal  and 
Mining  Co.,  414. 

Swedish  Cooperative  Co.,  First, 
70;  Mercantile  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 69. 


Tailors'  Cooperative  Union  of 
Boston,  78. 

Talare  County,  Kaweah  Colony 
in,  466. 

Taunton,  North  Dighton  Coop- 
erative Stove  Co.  of,  84. 
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Taylor,  Benj.  F.,  quoted,  432.    ■ 

Taylor,  John,  432. 

Teeple,   A.    V.,  secretary  of  St. 

Paul  building  associations,  294. 
Tette,  Eliot,  profit-sharing  in  gas 

manufacture,  120;  letter  of,  12i. 
Texas,    cooperative    associations 

of,  503-505. 
Texas  Farmer,  505. 
Tooth aker,    W.    H.,    Master    of 

Kansas  State  Grange,  385. 
Torrington, grange  store  at,  35,  66; 

B.  C.  Patterson  on,  35. 
Township  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 

307. 
Trade  discounts,  36. 
Treat,  N.  E. ,  ])resident  of  Twin 

City  Barrel  Co.,  229. 
Trenton  Cooperative  Society,  145; 

Cooperative  Business  Associa- 
tion, 151. 
Troy,  Cooperative  Stove  Works 

of,  157. 
Turners'  Building  Association  of 

Minneapolis,  289. 
Twin  City  Barrel  Co.,  228. 
Twomey,  Michael,  54,  55. 

U 

Union  Cooperative  Ass'n  No.  1, 
141;  Cooperative  Barrel  Co., 
218. 

Union  stores,  26. 

United  Workingmen's  Coopera- 
tive Boot  and  Shoe  (-o.,  of  San 
Francisco,  460-463. 

W 

Wakefield  Shoe  Co.,  81.      ' 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  425;  quoted, 
426. 

Waller,  Sam'l,  secretary  of  Seneca 
Falls  Mechanics'  Store  Co.,  145. 

Walsh,  Matt.,  282. 

Wanamaker,  John,  profit-sharing 
of,  175;  letter  of.  175;  on  profit- 
sharing,  176. 

Warner,  Amos  G.,  on  Three 
Phases  of  Cooperation  in  the 
West,  367-439. 

AVashburn  &  Moen  M'f'g  Co., 
344,  345,  346,  347. 

Washington,  agency  of  Maryland 
P.  of  H.  at,  506-7;  Cooperative 
Building  Ass'n  of  D.  C,  511. 


Wealth  of  Households,  The,  quo- 
ted, 237. 

Webster  Cooperative  Ass'n,  65. 

Went  worth,  Daniel  G.,  219. 

Wernersville,  Pa.,  cooperative 
cigar  factory  at,  161. 

West,  Three  Phases  of  Coopera- 
tion in  the,  Amos  G.  Warner 
on,  367-439. 

West  Virginia,  distributive  coop- 
eration in,  506. 

Westerly,  K.  I.,  Granite  Works, 
110. 

Wheeler,  E.  S,,  president  of  New 
Haven  AVire  Co.,  119. 

Whittles,  Sam'l,  Jr.,  105. 

Williams,  E.  T.,  secretary  of  St. 
Paul  building  associations,  294. 

Wilson,  O.  F.,  president  of  Dun- 
das  coopers,  273, 

Wiltbank,  Joseph,  manager  of 
Minneapolis  Cooperative  Laun- 
dry, 269. 

Wisconsin,  cooperation  in,  313- 
329;  Phalanx,  313;  building  and 
loan  associations  in,  326;  i)rofit- 
sharing  in,  327. 

Wolcott,  F.  P.,  373. 

Wood,  Morrell  &  Co.,  profit-shar- 
ing of,  179;  proposition  of  to 
employes,  179. 

Woolsey,  J.  U.,  on  cooperation 
among  painters,  274. 

Worcester,  union  store  at,  26; 
cooperative  associations  at,  64, 
69. 

Workingmen's  Building  Ass'n  of 
St.  Paul,  294. 


Yale  Cooperative  Society,  74. 

Young,  Brigham,  428;  first  presi- 
dent of  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  432. 

Young,  Wm.  F.,  104;  on  causes  of 
failure  of  New  England  protec- 
tive unions,  24. 


Zanesville,  grange  stores  at,  378. 
Zion's    Cooperative     Mercantile 

Institution,      427-434;     oflScial 

statement  of,  for  fiscal  half-vear 

ending  July,  1886,  431. 
Z.  G.  M.  I.,  Advocate,  quoted,  431, 

433,  440. 
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